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) ground in defence of Human Rights at the 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


POUND remedy, in which we have laborea 
oduce the most effectual wlterative that can be 
8 a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 
ed with other substances of still greater altera- 
ras to affird an effective antidote for the 
arsapariila is reputed to cure. It is believed 
a remedy is wan.ed by those who suffer from 
complaints, and that one which will aceom- 
cure must prove of immense service to this 
s of our affiicied fellow citizens. How com- 
s compound will do it bas veen proven by ex- 
n many of the worst cases to be found of the 
complaints : ’ 
| und Serotulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Diseases, Uleers, Pimples, Blotches, ‘Tumors, 
m,Seald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
rcurial Disea'e, Drepsy, Neuralgia or Tie 
x, Debility, Dyspepsia and {ndigestion, Ery- 
sc Or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole 
mplai:ts arisuig from Impurity of the Blood. 
npound will be found a great promoter of health, 
4 in the spring, to expel the foul humors which 
he blood ut that season of the year. By the 
yulsion of them, many rankling disorders are 
the bud. Maultitades can, by the aid of this 
pare themselves from the endurance of foul 
and ulcerous sores, through which the system 
to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisteu to do 
gh the natural channels of the body by an al- 
edicine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood when 
find its impurities bursting through the skin in 
ruptions, or sores; cleanse it when you find it 
ted and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when- 
; fowl, and your feelings will tell you when. 
sre noe particular disorder is felt, people enjoy 
ilth. and live longer, for clea: sing the blood. 
blood healthy, and ali is well; but with this 
sf Jife disardered, there can be no lasting health. 
later, something must gu wrong, and the great 
y of ife is dizorderee or overthrown. t 
rilla has, and deserves much, the reputation of 
hing these ends. But the world has been 
ly deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
drug alone has not ail the virtue that is claimed 
‘mor because many preparations, pretending 
eentrated extract of it, contain but little of the 
Sarsaparilia, or anything else. 
iaie years the public have been misled by large 
relending to give 4 quart of Exiract cf Sarsa- 
y one duilar. Most of these have been frauds 
sick, for they not only contain little, if any, 
ila, but often no curative properties whatever. 
ter and puinful disappoiniment has followed 
of the various ex racts of Sarsapatiila which 
market, until the name itse!f is justly despised, 
ecome synonymous with impositien and cheat. 
eali this compond Sareaparilla, and intend to 
ch a remedy as shall rescue the neme from the 
yioguy which rests upon it. And we think we 
und for believing it has virtues which are i 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended 
In oruer to secure their complete eradication 
system, the reinedy should be judiciously taken 
g to directions on the botile. 
Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Price $1 per Bottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


for itself such 2 renown for the cure of every 
f' Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entirely 
‘ary for us to recount the evidence of its virtues, 
r ithas been employed. As it has long been 1n 
use througheut this section, we need not do 
au assure the people its qua.ity 18 kept up to 
it ever has been, and 0 it men De ame on to 
sir relief all it has ever been found to do. 
repared by Dr J.C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Masea- 
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>ARED froma German recipe, obtained by the 
: Jonas Whitcomb, iu Europe. It is well ome 
- alleviated this disorder in his ¢. se, when 7 
ppliances of medics! skill had been ebesdes o 
ucespeir. Inno ease cf purely Asthmatic c he i 
us it failed to give immediate relief, and it a 
many permauent cures, Within the lest i 
lis remedy has | een used in thousands of Ye 
omshing and uniform success. It —, = 
us of injurious properties whatever, an } a 
e it with perfect rafe y. Lie 
lowing certificates, fom gentlemen of the a 
ee ability, furnigsu conclusive evidence © 

f this Remedy : 


ASTHMA. 


ASTHMA. 
tier from a Lawyer in Newburyport, Mass.} 
Newburyport, February 25, am 

i re- 
Sir: Itis now nearly twelve months since 
he first bottle of your valuable medicine oe 
ihe Asthma. For thirteen years I — —_ 
hma, snd curing that time there were a tat 
in which I did not suffer with a paroxys 


- , da. s, acd s.m¢*- 
prosirated me for iwo or three da-s, i the 
ger. I willsay, ti at from the time I oe page 


eof your “ Remedy ” to the present mae ne 
a bad attack, and now my system is s0 #\ 
1e most active exercise and exposure * ‘oat 
er effect than to slightly restrict ine lung’. nately 
1¢ soon dispels ihat sensation,’and Lene od 
general release from the tormentor. me ont 

gratitude for the blessing, and — a oie 
ideavor to i:trodcce the emedy w hone pedient 
y occurs. With great ee BRAGDON. 


4 Burnet, Esq. 
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ASTHMA. 


[Letter from a Clergyman.) 

Wardsboro, Vt, May es 

, great pleasure in stating the wonderial © “ 
coMB’s REMEDY FOR THE ASTHMA,” OD 


de- 
s suflered for years mo e than my te divcase. 
with the spssciodic form of thet Mert et eel DritY 


lied numerous physicians of the hig ve 
or no enon Xe often as ten oF yay ane 
ar. she was brougnt to the very et ofeowe 
{wo or three watchers sometimes, for howrs, it 
nd nights in succession. At nee we were 
seen as if every breath m ust be the dott i ater ond 
ito open doors and windows 1a mi id Hevise to 
to every expedient that affection cou ene that 
eralive Atone tume she was so Ff engi 
yeician could not count her pulee. 6 a charm : 
of -* Whiteomb’s peer iy acted lil eae ‘d 
led her 10 sleep quietly in a few pace sens on 
broke up the disease. I keep it berg one 
and though it has not cured ber, i hae vierey ines 
the way of relief. Tama Met odt any inqu 
I shall be happy to eyttrt make 
specting her case, _ you are at eat the aii: 
of the foregoing facts thal : 
7 ae es . KIMBALL HADLE 
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HERMAN ; 


OR, 


yYouUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY FE. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 


CHAPTER XXVII—Continued. 


He was surprised, and at first somewhat dis- 


concerted, at finding himself a sick 
‘nterfered very much with his long- 


I 


ve of fulfilment—plans of winning 


man. It 
cherished 


lans, which bad seemed to him upon the very 


a field of 


wide and happy usefulness for himself, and a 


pinnacle of prosperity on which to 


his ady-love. But, young as he wa 


enthrone 


s, he had 


already had experieuce enough to lead him to 


thi 


nk that, when God makes any great change 


in our condition, it is often less His purpose to 
wake us suffer, even in this world, than to 


make us enjoy in some new way. 


Those are 


ysually happy who are always willing to be 


happy Pea 
such occasions Herman often said, 


after a fashion of His choosing. On 


‘Tf I had 


not been shot by a Border Ruffian, remember, 


[should not have been taken pity on 
ter of Charity.” 


by a Sis- 


His mind soon turned to the blessings of sick- 
ness; and from this chiefly Clara knew that he did 
consider himself a sick man, for to her he talk- 
edalittle of the blessings, though not of the 


sidiness. She was sitting beside h 
tent, with one of her hands in both o 
qith the other bathing his temples with 
for he acknowledged that they ached, 
stance left him, foreed away bya ec 
petween all the others to take a ride 


im in the 
f his, and 
Cologne ; 
after Con- 
onspiracy 
with Ed- 


ward. Herman spoke then of “the perfect lux- 


ury of repose, stillness, and the care 


of those 


one loved. No well person could know it, ex- 


cept in infancy. It was one of the bl 


essings of 


infancy, which only sickness could restore to 
maturity. Clara must be ill some time—a very 
little so, after she had cured him—that he might 


show her how very sweet it was. Noon 


e could be 


athoroughly-trained physician, who had never 


needed one. This would be a good a 
ship for him. 
much good after it, as he had ever don 
asheever could have done without it. 
do you recollect how our Lord said to 


pprentice - 


He should be able to do twice as 


e before— 
Psyche, 
his Apos- 


tles, afier they had been trying to do a little 


work for him, ‘Come ye apart into 


the desert 


place, and rest a while?’ It seems to me con- 


tinually that, in this sickness, he is 
tome. The thought that He or His 


saying so 
Father has 


provided this retirement, and refreshment, 


end opportunity for quiet self-recollection, prep- 
aration, and communion with Him, before I 
go back to my work, is very soothing to me; 


one of the very sweetest drops in the cup of 


life, which God has mixed for me, is the thought 
that he had already planned all this rest and 
dear companionship and tender care for me— 
when I was—at the South—and it seemed, at 


times, so doubtful whether I should e 
of you again. 
there; very sad to die.” 


ver be one 


Tt would have been sad to be ill 


He seldom inclined at this time to speak 


much of bimoolf—nover so fully as 
occasion, and to her; but where did 
except to his physicians, to whom he 


upon this 
oo etell 
gave sim- 


ple technical statements, untinged by any senti- 
ment of any kind—it was always hopefully. He 
talked when he had breath, with a kind of ex- 


hilaration, of church and state, the 


poor, the 


country, and the world—the world of letters, of 


religion, of science, and of art. 
terested him that concerned his fel 


Everything in- 


low men.” 


“There was so much to be done! and he should 


soon be able to do so much!” 
How often are such prophecies h 


eard from 


fading young lips, in silent anguish, or reported 


afterwards, by those more distant rel 


atives and 


friends who can command their voices to repeat 


them to one another, with shakes of 


the head 


and interjections of “Ah, poor fellow! How 
litle he knows!” But who does know? or can? 


lsitso certainly the prophets, who are 


deceived ? 


or ourselves ? May not their predictions spring 
from the felt stirrings within them of the might— 


from the dawning foresight within them—of 


their near immortality? Very bitter it is to 
stand by and listen to such utterances from the 
tongues of those whose past life has been thrown 


away, useless to God and man—for 


whom we 


can only hope against hope, that their career 
in the other world may prove to be the utter 
contradiction and refutation of every sign and 
omen of their carreer in this—to whom an hon- 
orable, noble, and holy course amongst breath- 
‘ng men has become forever an impossibility, 
and who have not time left on earth for reform- 


ation—that stamp of repentance w 


hich alone 


Can prove the coin genuine and current, and 


hot the mere base counterfeit of fri 
tence, and shame. Bitter enough it 


ght, impo- 
still is to 


Sten to such predictions, when the life of the 


Speaker has been so lofty, beautiful 


, true, and 


kind, that we are persuaded that neither death, 


hor angels, nor principalities, nor th 
tut nor things to come, nor height 


1ings pres- 
nor depth, 


hor any creature, can ever separate it from the 
ove of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord— 
yet know not how our own life can live on with- 
out it, and know that it is passing away. 

As was natural, those most constantly about 


a saw the change in him less 
Who 


than those 


saw him rarely ; and how much the former 


‘aw, they did not say to one another, and scarce- 
}, perhaps, owned to themselves. Edward was 


sue of those men, who, if they had a party of 


ladies to conduct across a ground undermined — 
Wiha match in the mine, and a light at the 
match—would do so with cheerfulness and bon- 
Smite to the last possible moment, keeping 
“tp, and talking of the last new opera. Clara, 
‘tough she had not quite broken loose from the 
beautiful reveries—she would not have been 
lara Arden without them—was never now 
blinded by them to the sufferings or situation 


of those 
sym 
and 


Not yet exhausted the reaction of e 
thankfulne 


about her; but her temperament and 
Pathies always inclined her to hope the best; 
Constance’s spirit, always excitable, had 


estacy and 


ss which Herman’s return had pro- 


qed, after the | of his imprisonment. 
; 


“te was romantic stil 


and romantic minds 


always fancy that the story of their life, like 


ne Story of fiction, must of necessity culminate 
Some unchangeable climax of bliss or woe. 
tng Herman's absence, she was convinced 
r was to be her fate ; upon his re- 
turn the {i . ? z . 
i+) © former. But this our transitory life 
There is in it 
joy ; and much 


that the latte 


— & series of transitions. 
Uch joy, but little unchanging 


Sorrow, but little unchanging sorrow. 


of th 
that H 
and th 
forth 
time that 
the girls, 
Im, what 
face gn; 
Cla: 
think he ig eek 
© would 
Nore for him.” 
Th 


brow, 


: The old 
rT during Herman’s absence, 
of her, 
wieed to comfort ‘her. 


kind of 


suffering ey 


“the »., Peace is with him,” said Constance ; 

| Pain—where it should be!” and she ab- 
Recollecting herself, 
ng, she presently came back and 


"ptly left th 
otvithstands € room. 


‘is probable, however, that before the end 
* month of August, they all began to fear 
crman’s vigor might never be restored, 
at he mast resign himself to lead hence- 
only the life of an invalid. For, the next 
Dr. Lovel came to see him, he asked 
with some solicitude, after he left 
they thought of him ; Constance, her 
quite haggard with expectation, waited for 
"a to answer; and Clara said, gently, ““We 
yet looking so well as we hoped 
; but that the cold weather may do 


© color flushed over Constance’s cheek and 
: man, who had seen much of 
and become very 
looked wistfully at her, as if he 
tine fort | “How peaceful he 
ind uy deat,” said he; “how free from any 


went up to him, though with her handkerchief 
at her eyes. “Forgive me,” whispered she; 
“thank you. Don’t think me ungrateful be- 
cause I cannot talk about it yet. It is so dread- 
ful to think that I may have cut him off from 
all the good that ke would have been so happy 
in doing—perhaps for his whole life—and then 
to have them all so forgiving and so kind 
and good to me! But I know that he will be 
very happy still, in other ways ; and so shall I— 
in helping him to be so—after we have got over 
our first disappointment. His loss will be my 
ain, for now P shall always have him with me. 
t is such a blessing to have him to take care 
of. Come again and talk with me, when I can 
behave better.” ' 
She struggled with herself, gave him a sweet 
and grateful though tearful look, and again 
left the room. 
“Poor child!” said the old clergyman, 
“ poor dear child!” but he said no more. 
Dr. Brodie was the last physician consulted. 
He returned from Europe near the end of Sep- 
tember, and was summoned at once. Herman 
had an interview of an hour with him within 
closed doors. Edwatd met him in the passage 
when he came out, and was about to question 
him ; but he only cried, “ Poor lad! poor.lad!” 
shook hands hastily, pushed by him, sprang 
into his’ gig, refusing~alt offers of hospitality, 
and drove off without seeing Constance or Clara. 
All the rest of that day, Herman, exhausted, 
lay like a dead man, his hands folded on his 
breast, his fixed white face upturned, and eye- 
lids closed. He was looking into his own tomb. 
It looked somewhat black to him, as it is wont 
lo do when it gapes suddenly for the onward 
fort of a man young, and rich in happiness, 
hope, and promise, until his eyes become ac- 
customed to it. He did not sleep a great deal 
through the night, but still lay quietly, and Ed- 
ward, who had shared his chamber since his 
weakness had increased, thought he perceived, 
by the uncertain glimmer of the night lamp, 
whenever he awoke, that his brother’s lips were 
moving silently, as if in prayer. 
The next morning he was better, spoke cheer- 
fully, rose, and dressed as usual. When he had 
sent the two girls out to walk, as he did every 
day, he rolled his easy-chair up to a large 
old wooden sea-chest, which, to his high de- 
light, had been given him for a treasury, when 
he first came to the farm-house as a child. Her- 
man was always a creature of observances ; and 
it had been his whim to lay up here some char- 
acteristic token of every one of his afterwards 
yearly pilgrimages to the sea-shore. There was 
throughout in him, as there always is in full and 
complete natures, a remarkable mixture of 
youth and age. He had been, as soon as he 
had-a fair chance to be so, a manly child. He 
was a child-like man. 

The key of the chest was on his split-ring. 
He unlocked and opened it, while Edward stood 
beside him, and took out the dated relics, one 
by one, reading pensively in the assuciations 
which clung to them, as if in a hieroglyphic 
record, the annals of his brief past life. There 
were the shells, picked up on the beaches, of 
the first summer, in a many-colored paper-box 
of Clara’s making; the bow and arrows of the 
next; the geological specimens of the third ; 
and the boyish pencil sketches of the fourth. 
There was a duet bearing the autograph of 
Constance, and the date of his tweuty-first 
year—the very year in which he first knew her, 
and at whose close the joint tragedy of théir 
two young lives began! ‘There was the huge elk- 
horn of the next, brought from the West—and 
so on, in due order, to the bullet which came 
so near his life in Kansas; but for the two last 
summers, and for this one, as yet, there was an 
omission. 

He proceeded to supply it. Edward, at his 
request, brought him his dressing-case. He 
took from it a twisted paper, which proved to 
contain two small sticks of ash-wood, richly 
caryed and-ornamented, as if with a pen- 
knife. “ From” hé~winduw-frame uf ay cell 
in the penitentiary,” said he, quietly, looking 
up at his brother. “They repaired it while 
I was there, and I begged enough of the old 
wood for these. I carved one of them each 
year.” The longer of these sticks bore, in 
black-letter characters, the inscription, “ Venui 
per martirio,’ and the shorter, “In questa 
pace,” besides the respective dates on each of 
the summers of his imprisonment. Leaning 
back at his ease in his chair, he addressed him- 
self leisurely, with his transparent, slender 
blue-veined hands, to the task of fitting and 
riveting the two pieces together, in the form of 
a cross. He added to the foot of this the 
words “ Laus Deo!” with the date of the cur- 
rent year, and laid it with the former relics in 
the chest. Next he took out a bunch of with- 
ered roses in a cornucopiw of manuscript that 
lay in a corner by itself, locked the hox, and 
said to Edward, “ The tide is high, is i ? 
The water sounds near. Will you go out 
me? I should like a row.” 

The tide was very high. Tigh the blue 
and diamond-sprinkled water was calm and 
smooth, it plashed among the round blue peb- 
bles w‘thin a few yards of the back door and 
along half the length of the Amat, so that Ed- 
ward had no difficulty in supp, ging his broth- 
er’s few unsteady steps to it, ayy embarking 
him in it. There had been an early frost, and 
the shores were gorgeously tapestried with 
leaves dying gloriously. The crickets were 
peacefully singing the dirge of the year. The 
day was one of perfect Indian summer, warm, 
soft, and bright, though misty and tender; and 
the very soul of such a day seemed living in 
the young man’s — but transfigured face, 
as he turned, after a long gaze before and 
around him, to exclaim, “ Dear Edward, what 
a pleasure you are giving me! How good it 
is to have suffered, [‘to have suffered,’ does he 
say, already? thought Edward,] and then to 
have one’s troubles clear away, and yield one 
back to freedem and friendship, and such 
scenes as this! How sweet, and bright, and 
calm, and happy, it all looks !” 

“ «How sweet, and bright, and calm, and 
happy,’ you look yourself!” thought Edward, 
bitterly. “ You know how it will be in another 
month, with the scene you revel in. How, think 
you, will it be with you?” He groaned, invol- 
untarily. 

“Are you in pain? Unwell? I must not 
keep you rowing too long. ‘Time flies fastest 
over the waves; and I forget how it goes. 
Turn back, if you are tired; or, better still, 
draw in the oars, and let us float.” 

“My dear fellow, do you suppose I could be 
tired of rowing you all day long, while I saw 
you enjoy it so?” 

“God bless you, no! I do not. Don’t be 
too kind to me, Ned. You are all quite dear 
enough to me, already; and you, in particu- 
lar, must take care not to wear yourself out; 
for one man sometimes finds himself suddenly 
called upon to fill the place of two.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear boy?” 

‘ “Not to trouble you until I must, at any 
rate ; and I did not mean to say that. Never 
mind. If you are really not tired, let us go 
over there to Rose Rock. I set my heart upon 
it before I came out, and came out en purpose ; 
but the weather, and the day, and the delight 
of being on the water once more with you, in 
the air and sunshine, put everything else out 
of my head.” 

Rose Rock was, at high tide, an island about 
forty feet. long; at low water, a peninsula. 
The sides were hung with dripping sea-weeds ; 
but on the top there was a sprinkling of thin 
soil beneath the crisp lichens and green velvet 
moss. In July, wild rose-bushes blossomed 
there. They were now full of scarlet berries, 
and interspersed with lilac aster and golden 
rod. It had been, in old times, Herman’s cus- 
tom to climb to the summit of an afternoon 
and read, or more frequently muse there, as 
long as he pleased, and then to walk, or, as the 
case might be, wade or swim back, with his 
towels and clothes in an oil-skin bag, and to 
carry off a rose every year, to be preserved as 
a pledge that he should be hospitably received 
there’ again on the next. is practice he 
afterwards kept up, though secretly, out of a 
kind of fantastic sentiment, as a homage paid 
by his manhood to the feelings of his boyhood, 
The boat grated at the foot of the rock, “I 





should like to climb up,” said he, “ if you will 
lend me your arm.” 


“Aren’t you exerting yourself altogether 
too much?” 

“If I make you anxious, yes; otherwise, I 
believe not. Dr. Brodie agrees with me in 
thinking that a little exercise, now and then, 
can do me no harm.” 

Edward stepped from the boat, and made it 
fast to the gnarled trunk of a tough little cedar. 
He then put his arm round Herman’s waist, 
helped him to rise, and almost carried him up 
the short pathway, spread his own shawl upon 
the stone to which his brother pointed, seated 
him upon it, and, resting one knee against it, 
stood behind him supporting him, for his breath 

anted fast. Recovering himself presently, 

erman took~the withered roses from the pa- 
per, looked at it, and said, “ Will you read it 
to me, Edward? My eyes seem rather dim.” 

This paper bore the date of Herman’s eigh- 
teenth summer. Edward took it, and read the 
gay young lines, written as boys do write of 
life and death, befure they have tasted of the 
bitterness of either : 


ROSE ROCK. 

Wild rock, ‘mid wild roses, I climb thee once more. 
My steps crush the lichens that pave thy rough floor. 
Stre ching far into silence, I see the white reach, 
That roars ‘neath wy feet, of the foam-girdled beach. 
Again thy white sea-gulls ride high o’er my head; 
Thy pennons of dolse gleam below, wet and red. 
I hear thy free gales round thee pipe as of old, 
And breathe their salt breath, and the crimson and gold, 
Floating cunset behold, tiat has dropped trom the sky, 
From its stili twin above, on the sea’s tap Jo lie, 
And, weary of quiet, to roll and be torsed 
Till its gay ruddy play in the twilight is lost. 

hile, searching the distance, my furthest Jong look 
Can scarcely ciscover the dim cloud of smoke— 
The emblem wherewith the horizon doth frown 
Of labor and care left behind with the town— 
The cld beacon his toreh ‘gins to flourish aright, 
And anew tears the fog with its sharp point of light; 
And mine every fibre is :hritled with the wild 
Yeti joy of a passionate child. 





Oh. say not that Eden was shut to our race, 

When Adam and Eve first fell into disgrace, 

Forever and who.ly! Through Inf: ney’s door 

Fach soul get: its glimpse of the g'ones of \ore! 

Each soul has its own dim sweet eld, and its share 

Of a pure world’s green 5 outh, ike that mischievous pair; 

There's for each some charmed spot, by zome rock or 
some rill, 

Where his childhood outgrown keeps i ® tryst with hin 
still. 

Who does not know how the pilgrim’s heart burns, 

When from new haunts and mate. by bimself he returns, 

Like one thread drawn out sm.ovh fromthe tangle of life, 

‘To his playground of old, of old memories rie? 

Returuiug tothis from the dry beaten track, 

His Infaney’s Eden it renders him baek. 


One seeke the flat inland, and, bosomed in trees, 
And doued with hay-coeks, ix paradise sec s— 
With an orchard and hedge choked and choking with 


green, 
The soft, pretty, drowsy and spiritiess scene. 

All is still, save the apples that diop over-ripe; 

But, to show where the farm house lies smoking its pipe, 
There’s a ehinmey half seen, and some blue wreatue 
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Through the leaves, like a lounger’s, who smokes in long 
grass, 

Divposed on his back ; and unseen eatile keep, 

Up a sound like his breath when his slumber i+ deep. 

White clouds sleep oer head in a still azare sky ; 

And a slow shady brook pucis a lullasy by. 

While Pm ab.e, my flight Jet me prudently take, 

Les! I sink in a stupor, and never awake. 

But look! Who goest nee? What a fire from his eyes 

Fiashes on the tame fandseape around him that lies! 

Tis the pilgrun; shy memory is cating her: pell 

For him, o’er hedge, hay-eoek, and moss-covered well. 

He cies “ Kart can show no more exquisite spot?” 

I know itis lovely; but I love it noi. 


One goes back to look for his light-hearted mirth, 
‘Vo sone vate’s dusky dungeort sunk deep in the earth. 
{ have met him emerging ; and lo! it was plain, 
From the glow on his cheek, that he took not in vain. 
But his mountains are jailer*, and build up their walls 
To shat in the taney; theie ebili shadew falls 

nmy beart pent within them ; thear white mists to me 
Are but vapors, and blue oues, L chate to break tree; 
My soul’s boundless: being eries out for a place 
Where unpinched it may widen in limitless space; 
But it stivering {climb them—if they are so hiph-- 
How hopelessly distant appeareth the sky. 


(fere no harsh line divides us; the bowing heavens sink 
To kiss Earth’s round cheek by the sea’s brimming brink. 
The suip, through the moonlight that ylides over there- 
in watee or sky—well might swim through the air, 

For aught that I see, and my sp rit to rest, 

Walt away with its sails to the home of the blest, 

Or on, im a long voyage never to cease, 

Bear me, twixt earth and heaven in mounlight and peace 


Wild king, crowned with roses, I siton thy throne. 

And muke thy sweet scepire of mullein mine own, 

And thank the kind tates, that the rush aud the soar, 

‘Tie sweep and the surge, of the mauy-voiced shore, 

Gave my boyhoed and thee, for my memory’s shrine! 

U .e more sali my lips-with the breath of thy brine, 

Let thy wild romping wind in my face fling thy foun ; 

*his my old nurse’s rough kiss that sult welcomes me 
home. 

The old biossoms, that thou to my childhood didst lend, 

See Pve kept like u lock of the laur of a friend ; 

They have grown to a heap, that would burst from the 


hand, 
Which the first gray old stems in their verdure first 
spanned, 
Yet, covetous still, let me add to the store, 
For the sake of old umes, still one nagke and one more. 
Since we met, thou alone and n hast stood 
Unshaks, anworn, winter nd flood ; : 
stones were hurled, 
r. ‘Phe much-abused world, 
K... or slaves itmay be, 
Cras) Gr treacherous to me. 
wp ; | have mixed with the throng ; 
east; I have joined in the sony; 
he gayest, but n thing could find, 
yfeilow, more to my mind 
once more by the side of the sea, 
Nature, Hope, Meanory, and Wik e. 





















the waves When the oetuusts full to the brim, 

risest to ni@¥O—st the furn of the tide— 

y dripping aurk sarmegis tow borders all wide, 

va fringe orb !tck sgla-weed, old Pharisee, here 
eckive me on jf5" ge year afier year, 

In peace to look t2¢* $n the year that is gone— 

Its batiles all over. °Pvictories won— 

‘To count o’er its wofnds, but by glorious scars, 

Then send me back, armed with fresh strength, to the 


ken and shrunk, theu_ dest wade or dost; 
oo 







wars. 
While thou keep’s: thy roses, bid me keep my truth; 
So shall age, in us both. wear the crown of oar youth. 
Taught by thee, § will smile—with as equal a frout— 
At the sun, and anon of the storm bide the brunt 
As thou dost, through al] my strong manhood ; but when 
I’m pushed to the edge of my three-score and ten; 
When the sum of my sunbeams and starbeams is told, 
And this foot, fleet and sure, totters down to the mould; 
When Death comes to bring me my hellebore-cup, 
On this mossy altar, Earth, offer me up; 
So my spirit—throngh no gloomy valley—shall go 
To its bright heaven above, from iis bright heaven be- 
low. 

Few years had passed since those lines were 

written; but where was Herman’s “ strong 


manhood ” now ? 


But if those few years had done the work of 
a lifetime on him, had he not done the work 
of a lifetime inthem? He listened in silence, 
with his slender fingers clasped around his 
knee, and his large, spiritual eyes looking off 
to the horizon or beyond. When the last words 
were ended, he bowed his head; and Edward 
thought he dozed. Then he stirred once more, 
and, gazing round him dreamily, murmured, 
“Tt is very strange. It is very solemn. God 
strengthen us all!” 

“ What is it, Herman?” said Edward, taking 
his hand, and longing to soothe him, but not 
knowing how. “Do you think there is any 
occasion for fear?” 

Herman’s bony hand closed around his with 
a cordial and reassuring grasp. Letting his 
head fall back upon his bosom, like a child's 
on the breast of its mother, that he might raise 
his eyes to his, he said, with an irradiation of 
countenance almost too solemn in its_bright- 
ness to be called a smile, “ No, dear Edward ; 
I am certain that there is no occasion for fear. 
Did I say anything ? yer ge was dream- 
ing. I am drowsy and cold. We must go 
home; but first my roses. Oh, they are dead. 
It is too late. No matter. They have left 
plenty of beautiful berries.” He stretched out 
his hand for a twig of them. Edward broke it 
for him. He placed it with the faded flowers. 
Then, tottering to his feet, he turned himself 
slowly all round on the same spot, with a fond, 
lingering gaze, which seemed to mark and 
cling to every familiar inlet, stone shrub, and 
stalk, within its range. He half sighed, but 
recollected himself, and, looking up cheerfully 
into his brother's face, clasped his hands round 
his arm, and said, “Come; they will wonder 
at the farm-house what has become of us.” 

Edward laid him at his full length in the 
boat, carefully muffled in all their shawls and 
cleaks ; and f slept all the way home. When 
established there on his sofa, he merely kept 
his eyes open long enough to give Edward his 
roses, and desire him to replace them with the 
coral berries‘fn the chest, whispering, “ If—I am 
not here next summer, give the key to Clara. 
Those trifles may have an interest for her; for 
the record of my years, is the record of her 
kindnesses.” Then he slept again, with a 
placid, satisfied look, all the rest of that day, 
and the following night. ; 

The morrow, and all the remainder of the 
week, was harsh, raw, and rainy. Perhaps the 
weather affected his spirits. They were fitful, 
and, thongh sometimes apparently natural, 
sometimes and. sometimes depressed. 
He often called Constance to come and talk 





with him, but after saying a few abstracted 
words, while he eaiial bie exquisite face, 









would remark anxiously upon her paleness, and 
send her away, begging Clara to wrap her up 
warmly, and take the air with her. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE SHAMROCK; 


OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND, 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Religion—Synod of Ulster, Associate Presby- 
. teriuns or Seceders, and Reformed Presby- 

terians or Cameronian Covenanters. 

The revolution of 1688 brought on another 
terrible time for Ireland. It is said that Peden 
had predicted, years before, that the time would 
come that a man might travel forty miles in 
Ireland, without seeing a reeking house, or 
hearing a cock crow. If he said so, it was no 
evidence of a prophetic spirit. To men of less 
sagacity than he, the sigus of the times were 
ominous. In the three kingdoms, misgovern- 
ment reached the climax. It was worst in Ire- 


land, and there it produced the bitterest fruits, ; 


The down-trodden Aborigines, taking advan- 
tage of the convulsion in the political world, 
arose to revenge some real and many imaginary 
wrongs. As might be expected, they made lit- 
ule discrimination between the innocent and 
the guilty. All foreigners were to them in- 
truders, and oppressors. For three fearful years, 
the demon of war revelled unrestrained in the 
island, till the plains of Boyne were left without 
a cow to graze in their rich pastures, and the 
fields of Ulster, once yellow with grain, were 
grown up with briars. Dogs, running wild, 
feasted on the slain, and infested the roads, till 
it was dangerous to travel alone. 

The moral desolation was even more lament- 
able than the physical. The Gospel seed, sown 
in many a hopeful field, had begun to bloom, 
but now it was trodden down as by the camels 
of Midian! Some fell in battle, or famished by 
the wayside. Some, cooped up within the walls 
of Londouderry, contracted the bitter spirit of 
war, 30 unfrieudly to the meeknes3 of religion. 
And others, serving along with the mercenaries 
of William, learned that reckless profanity so 
common in the tented field. It is asserted by 
the Celtic historians, and English writers do 
not deny it, that the troops sent to Ireland by 
William, whether under Schomberg or Gin- 
kel, possessed searcely a virtue, except valor. 
Drunkenness, marauding, and offences against 
female honor, were uf daily occurrence. 

The depopulated districts of Ulster were 
again filled up by emigrants from Scotland 
and England, with a sprinkling from Holland. 
A few of these were sober, religious people, at- 
tracted thither by what they had heard of the 
Green Isle from the travelling preachers, but 


the majority of them were little better than their 
predecessors. To all appearance, North Ire- 
land was set back half a century in her spiritu- 
al condition. In reality, it was not so. When 
the wheat-field has been repeatedly nipped with 
a severe frost, it appears in spring to be en- 
tirely dead, but, under a genial rain and revit 
ving sun, it is soon clothed with living green. 
“The kindly spring came softly on, 
And showers besan to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up his head, 
And sore surprised them all. 
‘The sulty suns of sammer came, 
And he grew thick and sirong.”— Burns 

So it was with the oh 
promise, “ They shall revive as the corn, and 
grow as the vine. The scent therédf Shall be-us” 
the wine of Lebanon.” The Synod of Ulster 
was now regularly organized. An allowance 
out of the public Treasury was granted to the 
Presbyterian winisters by William, who had 
himself been raised a Presbyterian. This was 
afterwards increased, and granted yearly, under 
the name of regium donum. Ministers, who 
had travelled around without any special charge, 
were set over particular congregations. These 
were increased by the translation of ministers 
from Scotland, and the licensing of young men, 
till the supply something like met the demand, 
And their labors met with a success for which 
they must have been, in part, indebted to former 
efforts. The first visible effect of this reform 
was a milder deportment toward the unfortu- 
nate Celt, who was now completely subdued, 
and was more an object of compassion than of 
fear, This induced him, sometimes, to examine 
aud even to embrace the new religion. Such con- 
versions were indeed few, compared with what 
they might have been. But, considering the 
many prejudices which the cupidity of the col- 
onist must create in the mind of the Celt, they 
were numerous. Within my own limited ac- 
quaintance, the Murphys, the O’Neills, the 
O’Flynns, and the Doughertys, names of un- 
doubted Milesian origin, are numbered in the 
scrictest sects of the Presbyterian school. Ro- 
man Catholic writers assert that, since the An- 
glo-Saxon came to their shore, the ancient faith 
hus gained more proselytes than it lost. This 
may be strictly true, for anything I know; but 
when they assert that, in almost every instance, 
those who left their communion were prompted 
by worldly motives, I would beg leave to dis- 
sent. I have known some, indeed, who left 
their church to her honor, but I have known 
others who were no disgrace to any com- 
munity. 

In my grandfather’s time, Mr. Barber was 
the pastor of the Presbyterian congregation in 
Rathfriland, in connection with the Synod of 
Ulster. Without any more piety than was ab- 
solutely necessary, and scarcely as much ortho- 
doxy, he was very popular during a long min- 
istry, with both the pious and the careless. He 
was tall, pertly, and commanding in his ap- 
= affable and easy in his manuers. He 

ad a pleasant word for all, and the poor were 
to him the same as the rich. He looked up to 
none, and none he despised. It was customary 
then to preach long sermons, but his were rath- 
er short; for when one of his elders and he 
were drinking healths, the former said, “ Here's 
that you may aye be able to mak’ out the thirty 
minutes.” Part of his congregation were 
Arminiau, and part Calvinistic. His discourses, 
being mere exhortations, offended neither. It 
puzzled his members much to know his relig- 
ious sentiments, but towards the close of his 
life it was ascertained that he was a Unitarian 
as well as an Arminian. Although, by the 
rules of the church, he should not administer 
the ordinances of the church to any but mem- 
bers, yet he said he would baptize a Roman 
Catholic beggar-woman’s bastard. 

In the early days of his ministry, there was 
a great fight between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. I think it was about the year 
1790, but [ would not be certain about the year. 
Mr. Barber took a stick in his hand, and headed 
his people in the fight all day. The next day, 
the fight was renewed. The whole country side 
seemed to be collected in the fields, with clubs 
and stones, and the crowd was hourly increasing. 
A handful of military was powerless with suc 
a mob. Mr. Barber saw that it was going to be 
a serious matter. Mounting a horse, he rode 
in among the Catholics, inquiring for a priest. 
Not one of that exasperated crowd would hurt 
a hair of his head, when he asked for the cler- 
gyman. Lined vere talked the mattér over, 
and soon made peace. They passed between 
the two crowds, and the missi F899 The 
then rode through, first among Catholics, an 
uext among the Protestants; and, in two 
hours, a mob which magistrates, sheriffs, aud 
military, failed to disperse, went quietly home at 
the bidding of the priests. Had not Mr. Barber 
been seen in the thickest of the fight the first 
day, itis doubtful whether he would have had as 
much infinence for peace the second. The Ta- 
hitian girl said of the missionuries— 

“The white man came from a far-off land, 
In his eagle wii cance ; 
ocean bland, 


And bis voice was soft.as the 
When it pids the storm adieu,” 


ee 
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“ @oke, and the voice of war was hushed.” 

Whaftife song says figuratively was here liter 

ally He, sithough our martial-spirited divine 

ang eserves a place alongside of the peace- 
ul mepsaonary. 

TH Fe ellion of 1798 next came on. It is 
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not ‘that Mr. Barber had anything to do 
with }, put many of his members were impli- 
cal 


teqatd his influence among the people was 
fipwn. While he was preaching, the 
sjeame to arrest him. They had so 
et for his coat as to stay outside, 
in word that they wanted him. He 
# answer, that if they would wait till he 
tough with the services, he would go 
m. When the congregation was dis- 
the sexton raised a window, and pointed 
Wantly to a thick copse. “No!” said the 























FF “had they eome in at first, I might 
havfiried such a game; but since they waited, 
I g@vath them.” In jail, when any one came 
to shim, the jailer gave him the key, to let 
his fend depart-when he wished. There were 


prisoners confined with him, but he knew 
A? trast the strength as well as the honor 
urdy gownsman. It will give our re- 
readers some idea of the manners of 
eering nobility, to be told that Lord 
yeu one occasion, struck Mr. Barber 
idiug-whip. Nor was it thought so 
is 80, as that the high-spirited 
BACT to’ tim: net to repeat the insult, and 
intimidated Earl drew back. 
Ie Associate Presbyterians, or Seceders. 
did fot differ materially from the Synod of 
Uls€r; they were simply stricter in doctrine 
isGpline. Since we left Ireland, the two 
engmiiations have become one body. The 
Seqders date their origin from the Erskines of 
Seqland, who, in 1743, broke off from the 
est@lished church on account of patronage. 
of our readers need to be told that patron- 
is a relic of the feudal systein, which con- 
; the noble everything, and the peasant 
noiing. By this law, the patron could force a 
wofthless minister on an wawilling people. 
h this question we had nothing to do in 
and, But such is the power of sympathy, 
thit @ question purely local gave rise to a new 
domination in the United Slates and in Ire 
lagd, a8 well as in Scotland. 
Phe Seceder congregations being smaller, it 
ws easier keeping them up to the strict Pres- 
bjterfan model. Each congresation was di- 
ypled into praying societies, which met week- 
lj or semi-monthly for social worship. fn each 
ciety there was a lay elder. When all these 
ets met in council, with the pastor at their 
wd, they were called the congreyational ses- 
on ‘This was a court before which all the 
{fons must bring their difliculties, instead 
t 













oing to law. ‘To this body, too, it belong 
admit and exclude members. 'The pas- 
tur) accompanied by a lay elder, visited every 
fay ily in the congregation ouce a year, to con 
vejsée with the pareuts and catechize the chil 
dif. This made him as familiar with the at 
tapments and dispositions of his people as 
will their faces, and he could the easier suit 
hi} ininistrations to their capacities. 

Among all Presbyterian bodies, it was eus- 

wary, in administering the Lord's Supper, to 
uje- tokens, or medals, which admitted the 

rarer (Oa seat at the table. Some claimed 
that this custom had a precedent in the white 

oue given by the Jews to the proselytes ot 
e covenant, and mentioned Rev. ii, 17. 
mong the Presbyterians, these were distrib- 
ted by the lay elders to all those whom they 
new to be in good standing. But among the 
Seceders the elders stood up in a row, while 
he whole congregation defiled before them, 
nd each member received a token from the 
and of the minister. If a single elder had 
anything to object to a member, he received 
ho medal till his case was canvassed in ses- 
sion. 

If a young woman had so far forgotten her 
"professions as to attend a dancing party, she 
passed te-tone- vow. of grave faces and ‘sharp 
Leyes. with a palpitating heart, happy if her 
right were not challenged. The whole affair 
-was so well calculated to remind the spectator 
of the solemn ordeal expected hereafter, that 
the exhortation which followed generally pro- 
duced a deep impression. Mr. Main was the 
late pastor of the Seceder congregation in 
Rathfriland. I have mentioned him before, 
and will take occasion to speak of him again. 
So I will only say now that the purity of his 
own life excused his severity towards others. 
Mr. Tait was his successor, a handsome, clever- 
looking man, with a face nothing the paler for 
brandy. Conscious of a little self-indulgence 
in himself, he was disposed to be lenieut. to- 
wards the failings of others. But Andrew Mor- 
row, mentioned before, was a member of his 
session, and, having the majority on his side, 
ordinarily carried out his views in opposition 
to the Moderator. If a member was found 
guilty of drunkenness, or such an offence, noth- 
ing would satisly him but making acknowledg- 
ment before the public congregation. % 

The Cameronian Covenanters, or Mountain 
men, formed the extreme section of the Lrish 
Presbyterian church. They have been de- 
scribed as Presbyterians highly spiced, and a 
little overdone. Like the Seceders, they had 
small congregations, and could for that reason 
maintain their rules more strictly. Their disci- 
pline was even more rigid. They differed from 
the Seceders in refusing allegiance to the British 
Government. Although the regi donum was 
situply a gift bestowed on Presbyterian minis- 
ters, yet, because there was an oath of allegi- 
ance connected with it, and because it might 
soften their opposition to what they considered 
an immoral Constitution, they always declined 
it. To gratify their humor in this instance 
was no small sacrifice, for they were generally 
poor; and by the payment of tithes and cess, 
they had to contribute to the support of the Es- 
tablished church, the Presbyterian church, and 
the Popish College at Maynooth. 


The unaccommodating spirit of their religion 
sometimes gave a tincture to their whole de- 
portment. There was one who kept store in 
Rathfriland. He was counted perfectly honest, 
but very hard. Whenever his customers began 
to cheapen his goods, he began to lay them 
away. 

“T can get a spade cheaper at Thomas Al- 
len’s,” says one. “ Well, Thomas Allen keeps 
right over there,” says the storekeeper, motion- 
ing him to go there and deal. Jack McMurray 
was another member of the sa:ne congregation. 
Getting warm in a controversy with a Method- 
ist, he jumped up and struck him. “ That's 
right,” exclaimed the Methodist, “smite with 
the fist of wickedness.” The Covenanter sat 
down, and felt himself discomfited. ‘lo preach 
against others, formed au important part of their 
worship. If any of their preachers happened to 
be remiss in this duty, or if he manifested a 
kindly disposition towards other denominations, 
his orthodoxy was at once suspected. Johnny 
McHool, his brother Jamie, and Peggy his sis- 
ter, lived together, and were strict Covenanters. 
It was said that when Johnny wag praying, 
Peggy would say, “Oh Johnny, ye hae forgot 
to curse the Irish (Catholies.”) “Oh, Pm no’ 
got that far yet,” would be the cool reply. The 
story was probably manufactured, but still it 
was characteristic. It is but justice, however, 
to say that the Mountain-men often treated the 
Celtic population with a kinduess that might 
well have been imitated by their more charita- 
ble neighbors. When they had denounced An- 
tichrist and his doctrine, and given a catechism 
to some Roman Catholic, who would probably 
burn it when he got home, they dealt out a zeal 
which others vented in curses and blows. In- 
deed, the Covenanter’s hatred of Orange prin- 
ciples and practice would make him favorable 
towards Roman Catholics, if it were only to be 
contrary. 


When they got tired of fighting with other 
denominations, they varied the exercise by 
uarrelling among themselves. I knew of one 
man who left the church because they read out 
two lines at a time, instead of one, while they 
sung. He sat outside of the house and sung 
the psalm line by line himself, while the con- 
gregation were singing within. | knew another 
who left the Guieck because they sung Bruns- 
wick... The old man did not know one note’ 
from another. He simply knew that that tune} 
did not belong to the old twelve, and with uew 









music he feared they might introduce new doc- 
trine. 

_Although they quarrelled with the greatest 
bitterness among themselves, yet if an outsider 
had a difficulty with any, they all took the part 
of their brether. To fight with one was to Font 
with the whole society, and, as they had bad 
tongues in their heads, it was dangerous to 
meddle with them. Hans Boggs was a grand- 
father, when he chased a man for remarking 
that the Covenanters would commit a sin, stand 
up and profess repentance, and then go and 
commit it again. He probably knew that it 
was nothing but the naked truth, but he be- 
lieved, with the old English law, that the greater 
was the truth the greater the libel. 

William Motlet, a very sedate elder, was re- 
turning from paying his rent, and passed the 
course as they were preparing for a horse race. 
“ Here's joost as good a place as ye'll get, 
Billy,” called out a neighbor woman, who 
thought she would secure good company, and 
oblige a friend at the same time. “Qh, I think 
I'll get a better place ner that, Jenny,” was his 
answer, as he pushed on home. There was 
often such a crowd around the course, that 
spectators, to get a good sight, would often 
climb up on stacks, roofs, &c., to the danger of 
the thatch. When Sam Tufts came, one time, to 
chase the boys off his peat stack, he fonnd two 
Cameronian boys among the rest. “Qh, let us 
stay here,” says one of them, “for we dare rot 
be seen down on the course.” “D—n ye for 
Mountain-men,” says Tufts; “stay there; I see 
you like fun as well as other sinners, but keep 
the rest aff.’ He gave them a couple of sticks, 
and they kept the stack to themselves. 

Their preachers were considered eloquent, 
and indeed they had every stimulus to call out 
their talents, if they possessed any. They 
labored in a small community, where it was 
easy rising to notoriety. Julius Caesar would 
rather be the first man in Cannae, than the sec 
ond nan in Rome. Their members, making 
great sacrifices to maintain a preacher of their 
own restricted views, would prize him all the 
more highly on that account. They attended 
through wet and dry, and sat the coldest day in 
a church without any fire, listeuine toa sermon 
which closed with departing day. If it were 
dry and dull, they ascribed it to their own list- 
lessness 3 if it were lively and interesting, they 
drank it in with pleasure. A man who would 
uot prepare well to address such an audience, 
whether large or small, must indeed be a drone. 

Small as their congregations might be, they 
olten addressed great assemblies, for on sacra- 
mental occasions they had a meeting of four or 
live days, which was largely attended by 
strangers. At such times, they held their meet- 
ings in the Open air, partly from necessity, and 
partly out of respect for the remembrance olf 
the old conventicles. In some places, the 
meeting-house green was prepared tur the pur- 
pose by having seats dug in the face of the hill, 
and sown with grass seed, so that the people 
could enjoy the convenience of seats and the 
luxury of yreen grass at the same time. The 
exercises often continued ten hours, with but 
little intermission, 





Great as was the crowd, 
the best order generally prevailed, for the 
strangers present were ordinarily the most 
sober and orderly of other denominations ; and 
the few rowdies who attended had a wholesome 
regard for man, if they did forget. the fear of 
God. In this they acted the part of diseretion, 
for the Covenanters were sometimes stout oflimb, 
and by no means Quakers in their sentiments. 
Kiven their preachers were more disposed to 
throw themselves on their personal valor than 
their official dignity. When Rev. Mr. Boggs 
was told that if it were not for his evat he 
would be trounced, his reply was, “ Never mind 
my coat, for I can lay it off and put it on 
again.” Nor was the hint misimproved. And 
when Rev. William Stavely saw a man stand- 
ing up with his hat on, while his son was 
preaching, he went and knocked it off, and 
then stepped back to the tent. 

There was an odd genius among them, by the 
name of White. fte ented himeclf “the gr0s8- 
pel hack,” for he would never accept a call, 
but carried the gospel round to vacant congre- 
gations. He was a little man, with a singing 
tone of voice, and awkward gestures. Still 
there was eloquence in his strong emphasis, his 
significant pause, and his expressive eye. is 
mind was a full cask, which ouly needed to be 
opened to procure a stream without up-ending. 
lew heard him without getting a new idea from 
him ; and he had a happy tact of fastening his 
thoughts in the memory of the hearer. Accord- 
ing to the old custom, he always opened the 
services with the exordium remotum. 1 give a 
Specimen, 

Rising and surveying his large audience with 
a cool look, he began: “Whom seek ye? 

Whom seek ye? Whom seek ye? The em- 
phasis of the first question seemed to say, dear 
brethren, you have an object in coming here 
to night; the second, friends, look sharp and 
see what your motive is in your approach; the 
third, what the d—] are you here for? “ Per- 
haps,” he continued, “you will answer me in 
the words of the ancient Greeks, ‘We would 
see Jesus.’ That is well enough—but what do 
you want to see him for? Tell me that. Christ 
had hardly come into the world, ti!l Herod 
wanted to see him. He sent and searched care- 
fully through the whole town for him, but what 
did he want with him? In fact, he wanted to 
kill him. He was the first of the political 
seekers, and may be there are some of his chil- 
dren here to-night, who come here to hear the 
gospel, and make fun of it. If there be any 
such here, they may go away, and leave their 
room for honest men. We hear of another 
time when a great multitude followed Christ in 
boats and on foot. But what were they want- 
ing? They came for the sake of the loaves 
and fishes. These were the hypocritical seek- 
ers. Perhaps there are some of them here to- 
night, who come to see sights and show them- 
selves and hear something new, but when they 
know their duty they will notdo it. If there be 
any of that kind here to-night, they may as well 
go away, for it is little good they'll get. We 
hear of others, however, but they were few in 
number, who said to Christ, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go but to thee. Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’ These were the evangelical 
seekers; and if there be any such here to-night, 
I wish them to stay, for I have a word to say to 
them.” After a decent pause, to allow any of 
the first two classes to withdraw if they wished, 
he engaged in prayer. 

James Gibson, a wealthy miller in county 
Monaghan, was educating his only son for the 
ministry, and was provoked beyond endurance 
to find that Thomas was falling in with the 
Covenanters. Reasoning the matfer with him 
one day rear the mill-race, he took the Trish 
way of arguing, and, taking hold of him, planged 
him into the water; then, raising his head 
above the surface, he inquired, “ Will ye recant 
the McMillenites noo?” He answered in the 
negative, and was plunged down again. This 
was repeated several times, till somebody com- 
ing to the mill relieved him. He then left his 
father’s house, and sought an education, sus- 
tained by his own exertiens, He had his 
father’s temper, and this, joined to the Covenant- 
ers’ principles, made his character a solid, not 
to say a hard one. He left home with a decent 
suit of clothes, and he wore them to church and 
elsewhere, till the patches took the place of the 
original material. When he taught school, he 
would not dismiss it during the Christmas hol- 
idays, lest it might be acknowledging the 
Church of Rome. When the scholars barred 
him out, instead of waking a virtue of neces- 
sity, and going home, he got as mad as a bear, 
and went down the chimney. The scholars 
dipped waste- per in the water pail, and, throw- 
ing it in the fire, stifled him. When he drop- 
ped down, they pulled him out of the fire, and 
run off home. 

On another occasion, he was going to church, 
and overtook three swine-drovers on the way. 
He ordered them to put up their hogs, and rest 
on the Sabbath. When they refused, he pulled 
the act of Parliament out of his pocket, read it, 
and then made them prisoners, He was acting 
with more zeal than consistency; for, by his 
principles, he could not acknowledge the Gov- 





ernment, yet now he was acting as her Majesty’s 
constable. - He was acting with more zeal 
discretion, too, for they went with him till they 





got him to an unfrequented place, when they 
turned on hit; gave him a severe trouncing, 
and then, turning back, they gathered up their 
hogs, and went on. : 

Among the Covenanters there were many 
worthy men. If they were stiff timber, they 
made the firmer work. If they happened to be 
crooked at first, crooked they remained; but if 
they were straight, you could depend on them. 
Hughey Hanna, the self-made school teacher : 
Davie Hutchison, who would not allow bis boys 
to fight; and Mrs. Dougherty, the hospitable 
matron, were all Covenanters. 

It is said that the Mormons have never made 
a single proselyte in Ireland. Their mission- 
aries made several attempts, but always with- 
out success, 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 


LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND ADVENTURES IN 
THE Ti NCED FIELD. 





Fort Wasnita, Cmicxasaw Nation, 
June 3, 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
A few days after mailing my last, I was un- 
expectedly called upon to make a journey down 
into Texas, from whence I have just returned. 
This, I hope, will be sufficient apology for my 
seeming dereliction. 
On my return, I found awaiting me a letter 
from a friend of mine, who is ‘a member of 
Captain Llewellyn Jones’s Troop “ D.,” RB. M. 
R., giving an account of an engagement be- 
Lieutenant Lazelle’s party of thirty mounted 
rifles and about three hundred Apache warriors, 
at Dog Canon, (Canyon.) His letter interested 
me very much, conveying, as it does, an insight 
into the modus eperandi of our Indian fichters, 
aud also illustrating the character of our yallant 
sons of Mars. And>recollecting that 1 have 
promised to furnish you with oceasional ink- 
lines from the frontier, it occurred to me dhat 
i personal narrative of an engagement of a 
portion of our troops with hostile Indians might 
not be altogether uninteresting to your read- 
ers; that his version of the affair, though writ- 
ten in a private letter, might serve to illustrate 
the extreme hardships, the great peril aud .pri- 
vatiois, often undergone by the American 
suldiery on the frontier, the peculiar charae- 
teristics aud the spirit which animates our wen 
of arms; and that I could not do better than to 
make an extract from his letter. 1am wearied 
from long and laborious travelling, and do not 
feel ina humor for writing a communication 
on the current events of the day. Indeed, I 
have not promised to detail the latest news from 
this western revion every time I write. 

The Indian tight at Dog Canon occurred last 
Mebruary, and the paragraphs concerning it 
which ran round through the papers may have 
entirely passed from the minds of the readin 
public; yet 1 flatter myself that the incidents 
and particulars thereof will appear as fresh as 
if the fight had been of more recent occurrence. 

Here follows the extract, which F take the 
liberty of sending you: 


“1 know that you will pardon my uncouth, 
and, | fear, most iniserable chirography, when 
I tell you that 1 aw but recovering from a rather 
severe wound ip my right arm. You have doubt- 
less heard, through the papers, of our recent 
engagement with a large body of the Apaches, 
and are probably anxious to hear some of the 
particulars—at least, so far as I was a partici 
pant; therefore I essay, for the first time since, 
to use my arm and pen. 

A messenger from San Elizar brought us in- 
ielligence that a thieving party of Apaches had 
mado a descent upon that quaint village, and 
robbed the inbabitants thereof Of a numberof 
horses, mules, and horned cattle, which they 
had driven off. Thirty of us mounted rifles, 
under the command of Lieutenant Lazelle of 
the 8th infantry, were immediately dispatched 
in pursuit of them. On arriving at the Mexi- 
can village, one white man and ten Mexicans, 
in the capacity of trailers, guides, and interpret- 
ers, were added to our party. We struck the 
trail of the marauding savages and their four- 
footed booty some distance from San Bezaro, 
and proceeded to follow it in the direction of 
the Warlanpa Mountains. 

For sixty-four long wnd painful hours, at a 
force march, did we continue to follow this trail, 
without a morsel of food, or a drop of water to 
cool our parching lips or swollen tongues, or 
quench the burning thirst that was raging within 
us, and almost maddening many, who, unlike 
myself, were unused to such hardships. Many 
of the men would soon have become go ex- 
hausted that they could not have proceeded 
farther, had we not come upon some holes 
where there had been water, but the Indians 
had filled them up with mud. Some of the men 
eagerly pitched into them, and drank, or rather 
ate, the black slimy mud, with all the eagerness 
of famished wolves. A little farther down, we 
found a few stagnated pools of bitter water, 
which sufliced to quench our inordinate thirst. 
Near these pools, the trails took a turn towards 
Dog Canon, a noted stronghold of the Apache 
Indians, and a place of resort in times of war 
or trouble, where they remain undiscovered and 
undisturbed. 

When this country belonged to Mexico, three 
Mexican officers, with one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, pursued a party of Apaches into this 
formidable canon, but not one of the poor fel- 
lows ever escaped to relate their sad fate. 

Shortly after its acquisition by our Govern- 
ment, Captain Staunton, with seventy-five men 
of Company “ B,” first dragoons, ran a band of 
Apache warriors to the mouth of the Canon, 
Captain Staunton was, I believe, the first Amer- 
ican oflicer to attack this great natural strong- 
hold of a savage tribe; and the result of that 
action was, that the captain was killed, and the 
company was accused of cowardice. In 1854, 
three companies of the 3d and two of the &th 
infantry made a campaign to Dog Canon, for 
the purpose of routing those savage despera- 
does ; but, on arriving at its mouth or entrance, 
the commanding officer did not deem it prudent 
to enter and make fight; so he made « sort of 
a treaty with the fierce Apaches, aud retired, 

But, small as was our party, we determined 
to enter the much-dreaded Canon at all haz- 
ards, and either distinguish or extinguish our- 
selves. 

Approaching thia place, I was struck with 
the grandeur and sublimity of the scenery. 
Large peaks and huge piles of rock, towering up- 
ward, till they seem to touch the blue sky, loom 
up in front of us, presenting the appearance of 
magnificent old towers, and ruined and dilapi- 
dated old casiles, with all their weird accom- 
paniments. {n coming in contact with such 
sublime natural scenery, the mind is somehow 
irresistibly seized with a feeling of awe, and 
one feels inspired to involuntarily worship the 
Great Architect of Nature. 

But to proceed with my narrative. We en- 
tered this great natural fortress by a very nar- 
row pass, throagh which issued a very rapid- 
ly-running mountain stream of clear and cold 
water ; and, still following the fresh trail for 
six miles up the Canun, we reached a plateau 
about three thousand acres in extent. Here 
we halted, to take observation. On our right 
and front, the ground was rough, rugged, and 
very closely covered with scrubby pine bushes, 
and divided frow the level plateau by a deep 
but narrow chasm, or ravine ; while the whole 
was surrounded by hage towering mountains, 
and perpendicularly steep rocky precipices, all 
combining to render the scenery wild and awe- 
inspiring, even to the most supefficial observer. 
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over the hill behind the scrubby pine bushes, 
and halt within easy gun-shot of us. Ah, they 
were ugly devils! The Lieutenant and inter 
preter then went over, and had a “talk” with 
the Chief; but he denied having stolen, until 
informed that we had trailed them from the 
very spot where the cattle had been stolen from, 
wheu he said that a small party of Camanches 
had not long since driven these cattle through 
the Canon. The Lieutenant then informed 
these fierce and painted savages that he must 
regain’ the stolen property, and for that pur- 
pose was determined to follow the trail. We 
then started through their hamick, the Indians 
falling back before us, until we came to where 
they had killed some of the horned cattle, when 
they deployed on our right and front, and ar- 
rayed themselves in battle order. If they had 
only been armed with bows and arrows, and 
war-clubs, like the Mohaves, thirty of us would 
have considered ourselves sufficient for the two 
or three hundred ; but many of them had good 
rifles, and some experience in fighting civilized 
soldiers. And here | will remark, that if the 
Indians had fired on us at that time, they would 
have killed every one of us before we could 
have fired a shot. 

At this critical turn of affairs, it was deemed 
prudent to retire to a more congenial locality, 
which we did, by retracing our steps to a point 
of timber about two miles beyond the mouth of 
the Canon, where we encamped. Here we con- 
gratulated each other on our safe return, but 
narrow escape out of a place which had hereto- 
fere been the scene vf bloody massacres, and 
the terror of the whole country round about ; 
and bousted that we had accomplished a feat 
never before performed by any body of troops. 
But the end was not yet, and the worst was to 
come. 

Afier we had somewhat refreshed ourselves, 
the Lieutenant ordered a midnight march, and 
attack upon the Indians in their hamick. We 
started between twelve and one o'clock, with 
twenty-two riflemen, Mr. Martin and five Mexi 
cans, all on tuot, leaving the rest back to take 
care of the horses. In going up the six miles 
of Canon, we waded a stream of water not less 
than twenty times, and finally halted on the 
plain, where we had been the previous after 
noon, and awaited the approach of day, when 
the Lieutenant divided the force into two equal 
parties, taking charge of one himself, while 
Serveant De Laney took charge of the other. 

We stole into their hawick, but our birds 
had flown, leaving their nests still warm. They 

vad discovered our movements, moved 
back over the hills and up into the mountain. 
We pursued them until day-light, when we 
overtook three stragglers, whom we killed of 
course, We next saw eight or ten Indians tor 
whom we started, but before we got within rifle 
range of them we discovered over a hundred 
making for us. One party gained the top of 2 
hill, but all fired at once, and had to retire to 
reload their guns. By this time, the eneny 
came scampering down we hill upon us as 
thick as stones broken loose from the massive 


and 


rocky ledges. Then commenced a desperate 
strugele for life and death. Oh, but that was 
au exciting tine! The terrific war whoop of 
two or three hundred grimly-painted, war-cos 
tumed Apaches, the returned yell of twenty- 
two us yood and brave inen as ever fired a 
Minnie rifle, the sharp ringing crack of our 
rifles, the whistling of balls, the glancing and 
listening of barbed arrows, aad every now and 
then a clear, calm, cool, and yet distinct com- 
mand from iicutenant Lazelle, all conspired 
to render the scene one of intense animation, 
We deployed along the mountain, moving 
from rock to rock, and keeping the enemy at 
lone range of our rifles. Their arrows fell short 
of us, but as thick as bail in a Dacotah hail 


storm. At almost every crack of our rifles, an 
Indian bit the dust. dust before going into 


action, J took my handkerchief and tied it 
tightly around my lett arm above the elbow, in 
order to check the circulation of blood, and 
give me a steady nerve for shooting off-handed. 

In the midst of the hardest fighting, I was 
taking aim over a rock, when a ball struck it 
Ut three imehes from my face, and went whiz 
zing by wy ear so close thav4t-felt the heat. |, 
however, picked off my Indian, and was taking 
another position, wheu a musket ball struck the 
peak of my forage cap, and sent it whirling a 
rood behiud me. The concussion stunned me 
somewhat, but left no mark. While in the act 
of reloading, a large ball struck me in the right 
arm, midway between the shoulder and elbow, 
entering the fleshy part, just grazing the bone, 
but not breaking it. ‘lhe ranmer was jarred out 
of my hand, and fell at my feet. But I kept my 
eye on the Indian who shot me, finished load- 
ing, took deliberate aim, and sent a ball through 
his breast. He sprang high in the air, gave an 
unearthly yell, and fell dead. 

1 then fell back and crept behind a large 
rock, where I performed a surgical operation 
on myself, by pulling some cotton wadding out 
of my jacket, and stopping up the ball holes on 
each side of my arm. 1 then took my hand- 
kerchief off of my left arm, and tied it over the 
wound, While thus engaged, our men had be 
gun to retreat down the hill, and [ found myself 
midway between friends and foes. However, I 
loaded my rifle and gave the red devils a part- 
ing shot before following my comrades. On 
coming up with our men, I noticed that poor 
Newman had his leg broken by a ball, and four 
inen were carrying him, while a fifth was carry- 
ing theirarms. ‘This was a great drawback to 
our small force, The Indians now closed in 
upon us. We beat them back and they beat. 
us forward alternately until we gained the foot 
of the hill. During this close engagement, Al- 
len, Golden, and Burke, were wounded. In 
order to gain the point of the next hill, where 
we hoped to obtain vantage ground, we had to 
vo through a thicket of underbrush. Ogden, 
one of the men carrying Newman, was killed. 
Another shot also killed poor Newman, Lieut. 
Lazelle was severely wounded, being shot 
through the lungs. Herington and Stamper 
were also severely wounded, 

When we reached the point, we had a short 
respite and breathing spell. But here ray ari 
failed ne, and I could no longer use it to load 
my rifle. We had now been fighting hard for 
an hour and a half or two hours. ‘l'wo of our 
number were killed, and eight wounded, Our 
cartridges were nearly exhausted, and we were 
eight miles from the mouth of the Canon. The 
Lieutenant and four of the worst wounded men 
started for camp, under the protection of the 
Mexicans. 

We now determined to extricate ourselves 
from an embarrassing predicament as best we 
could. ‘The Indiaus had ceased firing for the 
time being, and I volunteered to place myselt 
in their sight, and decoy them into the belief 
that. we were still at that spot, while the others 
made good their retreat, The party divided 
again, Sergeant De Laney took » wrong trail. 
I started to follow him, but soon discovered the 
mistake, and strack across to juin the other 
party. On lookiag back, 1 saw ten or twelve 
Indians almost at my heels. Ah, thinks I, 
now my time has come! | Presence of mibd is 
said to be very essential in time of action ; hut 
on this particular oceasion [| was very forcibly 
impressed with the idea that absence of hody 
was a great deal better. Stamper had also lett 
Sergeant De Laney’s party, and was running for 
dear life some fifty yards to my right. He, too, 
was bareheaded, and every now and then would 
pass his hand to his bald cranium, as much 
as to say, “ You needn't trouble yourselves, 
Messrs. Indians; you’ll§get no hair here. 
Although I have prided myself on my run- 
ning qualities, 1 found that at this time I was 
no match for the bloody scalp-takers, and would 
soon have been at their mercy, had I not come 
alongside of a ledge of rocks, over which I 
jumped, lighting on @ projecting stone about 
fifleen feet below the top, and falling about fif- 
feet further, into a bed of white sand. 
none of my limbs were broken by 
nor was I stunned. As 


teen 
Fortunately, 





While standing at the lower edge of the pla- 
teau, and taking observations, we saw the first 
Indians, large athletic fellows, vee painted, 
and bedecked in their war gear. uly five or 
six at first approached within sight, to whom 
the Lieutenant made signs to come forward 
and have a “talk.” But they refused to come, 





plain, and saw about a hundred warriors come 


and we moved forwaréto a higher part of the] soon joined us, 


this Sam Patch leap, 


ag I gained my feet, I left things behind 
ae et ‘The disappointed redskins had to 


satisfy themselves with sending a harmless vol- 


ley after me. : 
sf arrived at the plateau just as the wounded 
men and Mexicans came up. The balance 
except nine med, ‘who were 


supposed to be with Sergeant De Laney. We 
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then saw the missing party away up on the side 
» of the mountain, and entirely cut off from us 
by the Indians, who were also endeavoring to 
cut us off from the mouth of the Canon. 
wounded men hastened on, while we tarried 
bebiud as a rear guard. I, again, was the last 
one to leave the plateau; and, as I crossed the 
ravine, I saw Ward running down it, and three 
Indians close on him. I had obtained a five: 
shooter of one of the Mexicans, and, running 
forward to meet him, I fired a shot with my left 
hand, killing one Indian, and causing the other 
two to halt. But they were soon re-enforced, 
and we had a continual running fight of it tc 
the mouth of the Canon. They did not follow 
us any further. We reached camp with ter 
men out of twenty-two. Stamper was killed i 
the Canon. 

We moved camp further out and on leveller 
ground, where we waited until the afternoon: 
but, getting no tidings of the missing men, we 
took up the march, and as soon as we struck 
the Fort Bliss and Fort Staunton road, we sent 
two men off to Fort Fillmore, after Dr. Coope 
and an ambulance. We moved forward a:B 
rapidly as we could towards Fort Bliss unti! 
nearly daylight, when we halted, and took e 
short nap, without water. About two hours 
after sunrise, we roused ourselves, and moved 
forward about three miles, where we found 
good water, and halted to break our long fast. 
We were just taking breakfast, when one o! 
Sergeant De Laney’s party was seen approach 
ing. He informed us that the rest of the party 
were about seven miles back. We sent their 
horses to them. They had gone over th 
mountain, the Indians following them, unti! 
many of their number were made to bite the 
dust, by the unerring aim of trusty rifles. 

After a few hours’ rest and grazing of horses 
we resumed our homeward march. At the 
forks of the Fort Bliss and Fort Fillmore roads§ 
we met Dr. Cooper and the ambulance. We 
encamped for the night. The Doctor dressed 
our wounds, and did all in his power to make 
us comfortable. We had a good night's rest, 
and, like Sancho Panza, blessed the man whc 
first invented sleep. The next morning we 
took an early start. The ambulance took th 
worst wounded men, and hurried on into the 
Fort. For my part, I preferred riding my 
horse, and giving my ambulance seat to an 
other man. What with riding bareheaded be 
neath a broiling sun, (the sun shines very hot 
here, even in winter,) excessive fatigue, and « 
bleeding wound, I suffered excruciatingly. 

Ounce more we camped—this time by a beau- 
tiful group of fine springs of pure cool water. We 
drank deep potations, and fervently thanked 
God for blessing us with such a treat. 

About midnight, Bennet, whom we had sup 
posed among the killed, came into camp. He 
had given out, while trying to follow the Ser 
geant, and hid in the bushes until dark, wher 
he came down the Canon. He saw poo 
Stamper lying in the Canon, stripped, horribly 
mutilated, but not scalped. The Indians had 
a large encampment at the entrance, and tw¢ 
tall fellows were walking past. Benpet got int 
the water, and stole by them. He had walkec 
one hundred and twenty miles, without eating « 
mouthful for three days and four nights. 

It has been a long time since I have been s¢ 


The following gentlemen are accredited agents for theffways to the advice of those for whose opinionsgythe American people indulge wvipn: 


fra: G. W. Light, Boston, Mass.; J. A. Linis, Salem 
tass.; Thomas Wheeler, Cincinnati, Ohio; L.‘T. Park, 
Jount Union, Ohio; Joseph Hughes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OBITUARY. 


It becomes our painful duty to announce the 
death of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, Editor and Pro 
prietor of the National Era. His last commu- 
nication to its subscribers informed them that 
he was about sailing for Europe, to restore, i é 
possible, 
from his usual labors. He died the 5th o 


June, on his way out. 5 


Thirteen years of intercourse as Editor andgjs" 


readers of the Era, render unnecessary fur-§ 
ther expression on our part than is to be found 
in this brief announcement. The sympathies 
of our subscribers will be awakened in behalf 


i 


lof the bereaved family, who saw their only pro 
tector and support depart, sustained in thei 
grief by the fond hope that in a few months he} 


would return again, restored to health. They@{-children to mourn his departure. His eldest Blected that, so far from recommendi 
had a right to such hope. Dr. Bailey was yetfson was the only one of his family who was fpulsion or sale of the free colored 
; : with him ; but everything possible was done form 
Bhim ; his life, in all probability, could not havefM.jass in the field and the domes’ 


young, and possessed originally an iron consti- 
tation. 

As yet, our only account of his last hours is¥ 
to be found in the following letter, written byj 
Mr. H. J. Raymond, editor of the New Yorkg 
Times, and addressed to that journal. Thisf 
feeling tribute to the memory of Dr. Bailey isi 


he had respeet, he permitted none to overbearg 
his judgment or control his action. The coun-§ 
ry has great need of auch men, and, on ac§ 
count of their comparative rarity in public life 
Dr. Bailey will be missed the more. . 
There is a very large literary circle, also, in 
which the grief for his death will be profound 
land sincere. The literary department of the 
National Hra has always been one of its prom 
inent features, and has contributed very largely 
9 its success. Dr. Bailey himself always main 
tained an active supervision over it, and gaye 
it the character for vigor, freshness, and good 
taste, by which it has always been distinguished, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin first appeared in its col 
amns. Mrs. Southworth was first introduced 
to the public through its agency, and John G 
Whittier and other“well-known authors hav 
been regular contributors to its pages. Witb- 
lout any special pretensions to literary emineuce 


his shattered health by a brief rest{fhimself, Dr. Bailey was a clear, strong, and notg the most violent and cruel nat 
Hinelegant writer—a man of fine education and jing the expulsion of the free neg: 
whighly-cultivated taste, and gifted with a quick gate 

appreciation of merit in whatever writings wereg 


bmitted to his inspection. 
In person he was rather under the medium¥ 
height, and slightly built—with the air of a stu-§ 


edent rather than a man of physical action, and@land. 


the manners of one who shunned rather thangs 
courted the notice of the world at large. His! 
conversation was easy, and always agreeable, 


Hturning upon events rather than books, and sbody, or self-constituted, in each 
mmarked by sagacious and charitable construc: 


idn of the conduct and motives of public men. 
Not the least afflicting circumstance of his 
decease is the fact that he leaves a wife and six 


been prolonged had he remained at home, andg 


wis death was as peaceful and as happy as 


it could possibly have been, had it occurred in 
the midst of those whom he loved. There is 
something desolate and cheerless in the thought® 
ot a friend’s dying at sea—but this is more per- 
haps in imagination than in the reality. The 
anguish of surrounding friends certainly car 
bring no comfort to the parting soul—and thef 


Zand Slavery propagandism pre 









— —--—— 
he $2 
suspicion 
it would be used in great part mé for the 
corruption of politicians, and to the Pres- 


idential election in favor of the pty in power. 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE MRYLAND 
SLAVEHOLDERS’.CONVNTION. 


The whole country, North and South, was 
surprised at the result of the late faveholders’ 
Convention in Baltimore—a ; 

erse of what was expected a 
Those who have given attention 
affairs are aware that the-Co 
called together by meetings in th 
ties, in which the worst spirit of 












primary meetings had adopted 


or their sale into Slavery.1t was in- 
sisted that one or the other ef the@ monstrous 


measures was absolutely necessarypo the secu- 
rity of slave property and the saféy of Mary- 

A general Convention waj called, to 
meet in Baltimore, and delegatesjvere elect- 


ed by the slaveholders, or appoinfd by some 
| the coun- 

ties. They assembled at the timj and place 
appointed, and the result of their " ceedings 
we recorded two weeks ago. It wil be recol- 
B the ex- 
pople, they 
leclared, unanimously, that the mA of that 
service 

were indispensable to the people of faryland ! 
They with equal unanimity resolvedjhat near- 
y fifty per cent. of the labor perforffed in the 
State by the black race fell to 
those who are free ; thus admitti 
services are at least equal to those 
These unanimous resolutions of aflavehold- 












appreciated by his bereaved family and imme- murmuring of the waves, as they break peace-ffers’ or anti-free-negro Convention, wlich have 


diate circle of friends. 

Mr. Raymond informs us that Marcellus, son 
of Dr. Bailey, will return with the remains off 
his father on the Vanderbilt, which sails from® 
Havre the 22d of this month, and is due ing 
New York the 2d of July. ‘ 





Death of Dr. Bailey. 


Editorial Correspondence of the N. Y. ‘Times. 
STEAMER ARAGO, OFF SOUTHAMPTON, 
Thursday, June 9, 1859. & 

I have sad news for my first letter. Dr. 
Bailey, the well-known editor of the Nationalj 
Era at Washington, died on board the Aragog 
m Sunday last, at a little past 3 o’clock in thef 
ifternoon. He came on board an invalid, and§ 
was hoping that relief from toil and change of| 
scene would restore the strength and vigorg 
which the incessant and strenuous labors of his 


fully against the couch of the dying, is a morefpeen aptly compared to the prophe 


grateful requiem than the roar of traftie and 
the hum of business which disturb the last mo 
ments of one who dies in the heart of a great me- 
ropolis. H. J. Bs 


The New York Evening Post contains the 


following brief sketch of his career: 


From the New Ycrk Evening Post 


M DEATH OF DR. BAILEY, EDITOR OF THE NA- 


TIONAL ERA. 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the National 


a Era, died at sea, on board the steamer Arago,y 2 
Bbound for Havre, on the 5th of the presentMMappealed to by the cooler heads, to desst from 


month. Dr. Bailey had for some years been 
suffering from chronic dyspepsia, which had so 
enfeebled his system that on the 28th of Mayg 
he left the United States, in company with hisg 
keldest son, to regain his health by a tour ing 
akc urope. 

The main incidents in Dr. Bailey’s life areg 
fthus summed up: 

He was born at Mount Holly, N. J., in 1807, 


rejoiced to see comfortable quarters as I wa:fMorofession had greatly impaired. I had known,studied medicine in Philadelphia, and took his 


on our return to Fort Bliss. And God grantf:ometime before leaving New York, that he wast#degree in 1828. After serving as ship's physi-ggan intelligent and cool-headed man, appealed 
oa oe eS ae ae 8 p’s phy banc 
ll, but was surprised to find, as I saw him sit-{Mcian on a trip to China, he commenced his ca-fMto them in this wise: “There are eigtty thou- 


that “Uncle Sam” will not soon have another 
occasion to chastise theiving Indians, unless he 


can afford more men and better pay for suchMjow thin and pale and feeble he looked. Jf™the Methodist Protestant. 


service.” 


The writer of the foregoing is yet a young#-onsider himself to be seriously ill—at least,™@appointed physician to the Cholera Hospitalf who are unable to buy slaves, and in {he city 


man, being only twenty-six years of age, but 
his manhood has been spent in the service of 
his country. We first entered the army as a 
volunteer, during the Mexican war, and was en 
gaged in several hard-fought battles. Since 
that time, he has been engaged in traversing 
the vast plains of the West and roaming ove 
the mountains. Many are the Indian fights 


ting upon deck just after passing Quarantine,® 
sathered from his conversation that he did no 
that his lungs were not affected—but that a 


-ombined to bring about the weakness under 
which he suffered. For the first two or three 


lays, he was upon deck for the greater part offgtimes, his press and printing office beiug#tion of eighty thousand Germans and Iiish, to 
che time. The weather was fresh, though notfMfseveral times destroyed by mobs. Mr. Birney{#be added to the Free-Soil interest, which is 


funpleasantly cold, and the sea not rough enough® 


reer in journalism in Baltimore as the editor of 
Subsequently, in 
1831, he removed to Cincinnati, where he wasK 


uring the prevalence of that epidemic. Iu 


# ong-continued dyspepsia, and the nervous ex-gg1836, he joined the late James G. Birney inyants, 
Bcitement which his labors had induced, had 


he publication of the Philanthropist, a Liberty 
party paper, at Cincinnati. His paper met thef 
usual fate of all Anti-Slavery journals in those 


withdrew from the paper in 1837, and was sup-§ 


he has been engaged in, as his many scars willfMio occasion any considerable discomfort. Thesported by the Philunthopist tor the Presidency 


attest. 


pretty dough to some of your readers; but | 
can vouch for his veracity. The power of en 
durance in the hardy pioneer soldiers, inured 


motion, however, affected him disagreeably, 


him with all a son’s fond solicitude. Excep 


in 1840. 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, of which Dr. 


to all kinds of hardships, is such that they cau nyself, I do not think he had another acquaiut-gBailey was chosen editor, with Johu G. Whit- 


undergo three times as much physical suffering 


ance on board. He was cheerful, social, and 


tier as corresponding editor. 


ians, uninitiated in the mysteries of frontier life.with public affairs, at home and abroad. Hefffued its publication on his own account. 


It is not an unusual thing for a poor soldier, onffsuffered some inconvenience from the fact thaifl 


As an editor, though by no means violent, 


@ scout, to go sixty-four hours without a drop otfMfhis room was below, and that he could onlyffhe was quite too plain-spoken to suit the me- 
water, and sometimes without food. All this.Mreach it by descending two pairs of stairs. Wegfridian of Washington, and the mob decided tof 


and more too, the American soldier is expected ccasionally made a couch of cushions for himggdestroy his press. His office was besieged forgg”ith another ; for, continued they, “you niust 
upon deck, when he became fatigued ; but thisggtwo or three days, but he was not driven fromffalso reflect, that an effort to drive the free ne- 


to do and endure, for the sum of eleven and 
twelve dollars per month! And yet, when the 


made him too conspicuous for his taste, and he 


his post. In 1856, Dr. Bailey supported Fre- 


Government Treasury begins to get low, throughf seemed uneasily fearful of attracting atténtionggmont, and has since supported the Republican 


the profligacy of a Federal Administration, o1 
the dishonesty of Government paymasters, the 
first place to commence retrenchment is in the 
army, and the poor soldier is the first to feel 
the depression of public funds. Men calli 
theomacles stutesmen, ame-voung themselves 
eight dollars per day, are found to join in the 
hue and cry against the awful expenses of the 


rant against the soldiers, calling them the fag 
ends of humanity, the dregs of society, drone: 
in the Government hive, and other hard names. 
If some thieving favorite gets an army contract, 
or robs the Government of a cool quarte: 
million, the poor soldier is to blame, and ought 
to have his pay and rations curtailed forthwith. 
Some unsophisticated reader may ask : “ Does 
not the American soldier gain honor and 
glory?” Oh, yes, somebody gains honor and 
glory. Republics are grateful; and ours is « 
geet and glorious republican country, the 
reest on earth, (@ la Fourth of July.) Ot 
course, she dispenses her honors with an impar- 
tial hand. She has a glorious Military Acad. 
emy at West Point, on the banks of the noble 
Hudson, (let no invidious wretch slander that 
glorious institution by suggesting that it is the 
hot-bed of American aristocracy,) where she 
educates young men in the noble art of war. 
These young men, on graduating, are sent outf 
West, and take command of a number of men, 


well trained in the arts of fighting Indiansis 


and starving, at the rate of twelve dollars pe 
month, aud, with these men, they soon find 
themselves crowned with laurel-wreaths of 
glory. 

But the common soldier is supposed to be a 
very modest creature, without aspirations above 
bean soup and twelve dollars per month. 

{am not one of those who advocate a large 
standing army, maintained at 
but Ido think the American army should be 
efficient for practical purposes, and better paid 
and treated than that of any other country. 

In my peregrinations through the frontier 
countries, I often came in contact with these 
soldiers, and, feeling a sympathy for their neg- 
lected position, 
word in their behalf. 

_ Those who enjoy all the comforts and luxu- 
ries of civil life probably never think that there 
is a class of men, pr 
frontiers, who are continually enacting as much 
moral and military h » 
or historians wrote. 

Read the followin 
F. W. R., himself a soldier, 

onsiaalbishaiiad 
For the National Era 


G. Cc. 


“Dream they of This ?—the Glad and! 


the Gay?” 
Aye! Dream they of this? When the hot burning sun 
Sends down on the soldier his Withering ray ; 
‘ ‘ 
When, thirsty and w eury ‘neath knapsack and gun, 
His thoughts wander back to the glad and the gay? 


Dream they of this? When chilly and wet, 
His body and soul pining slowly away; 

The cold and damp ground is his miserable bed 
Whist in feathers are bedded the glad and the gay? 


Dream they of this? When the battle-ery sounds, 
And he dies on the field from bis home far away— 
His comrades consiguing—with three friendly rounds— 
To the grave, him, who once was like them—glad and 
gay? 


Dream they of this? That a stone covered mound 
And its inmate are left to the wolves as a prey; 
That one Jies forgotten far-off from the ground 


He died for co bravely. Dream they this, who are gay? 


Dream they of this? That a mother is weeping 
Aloue in her chamber, where Grief found the way? 
Who, placing het sorrowsin His holy keeping, 
With sadness looks down on the glad and the gay? 
F. W. R. 


_—— 


Senator Sumner writes to a friend in Colum- 
bus, Ohio: “Tam just from Turin, where I saw 


ts . a Cavour, the great 
Minister, who is organizing the mighty struggle! 


To my inquiry. 


something of the Count de 


He does not doubt the resuit, 


he told me that he hoped to drive the Austria 


out of Italy this summer. I find him full of 


calmness and courage. 


matrous. In Paris all agree that this is a 


important moment in history ; nothing like j 


gince 1815.” 


co himself as an invalid, 3 


After Tuesday, the sea became remarkablyf 


smooth, and so continued to the end of the voy-§ 
ige. But it bro 
fea-witt failing appetite, and on Thursday, 
‘rom staying too long upon deck, he took cold,# 
which inept tien to his room next day. 


seemed even better, saying that he had slept{{moderation of temperament, and noted for theffdemand emancipation, and you will in vain 


unusually well, and felt strengthened and ref 
‘ceshed, He took some slight nourishment, 
and attempted to get up from his berth without 


faud his son, who had left the room at his re- 


(quest, but stood at the door, saw him fall as hegmerit republication in a permanent form.§to their senses; and, Balaam-like, they prophe- 


vttempted to stand. He at once went in, raised 
him, and laid him upon the couch. Seeing that§ 
he was greatly distressed in breathing, he went 
immediately for Dr. Smith, the surgeon of the§ 


ship. 1 met him on deck, and, hearing of hisgfrector of the compromising tendencies of thef{Maryland slaveholders as a highly important 
‘ather’s condition, went at once to his room. If§party of which he was a leader, and which§ sign of the times. It shows the decrepitude of 


‘ound him wholly unconscious, breathing with 
difficulty, but perfectly quiet, and seemingly 
asleep. Drs. Beadle and Dubois were present, 
and had endeavored to give him a stimulant ;& 


but he was unable to swallow, and it was evi-gjournal as an organ of Republicanism had offMwhite people in Maryland in 1850, and of this 


lent that he was dying. He continued in this 
state for about half an hour; his breathing be- 
came slower and slower, until finally it ceased 
iliogether, and that was all! Not a movement 


4 summer’s eve, could not have fallen asleep 


more gently. His remains were placed in ice A ; k 
Jactive and energetic element into the service 


and taken to Havre, from whence they will be 
returned to New York by the Vanderbilt, which 
leaves on the 18th inst. 

Though Dr. Bailey’s illness has been a mat: 


death, I suspect, will take the community by 
surprise. It will certainly be very deeply re- 
gretted far beyond the large circle of his family 
connections and personal friends. He was a 
native of New Jersey, but passed his early life 
in Philadelphia, where he received his educa- 


that city, and soon after removed to Ohio; but 
the profession had little attraction for him, and 
he never entered upon its active duties. His 


ence in its various branches, and for the las 


croism as ever poets sangi™tew years, it is needless for me to say, he hasg 


held a very important and influential relation 
J P 


the thirteen years of his residence at Washing- 


Bron, in the editorial conduct of the Nationalf 


Era, he has established a reputation for firm 
fadherence to principle, combined with a pru- 
‘ent regard for practical results, which had se 
cured the confidence of the largest and wisest 
portion of the Anti-Slavery men of the country. 
He believed Slavery to be a moral wrong, a 
social disease, and a political blunder, and di- 
Zected all his energies to its extirpation. But 
be never ignored or professed to underrate the 
practical difficulties with which the questio 
was surrounded ; nor did he ever fall into the 
mistake of headlong zealots, and try to make 
enunciation do the work of argument and per 
suasion. The fact that he established a popu- 


lar and successful Anti-Slavery newspaper at 


Washington—to those who appreciate the in- 


luty. He was not a party man nor the tool oi 


party men, in any respect nor to any extent. 
te thought for himself, and acted upon his own! 
couvictions—not obstinately, nor with any dis- 
riance of co-op- 


position to underrate the im 
-ration with others, but acted with friends onl 
30 long as they sought noble ends by wort! 
mueans, and holding all personal aspirations an 
all party aims steadily subordinate to the tri 












public good. 


bis own judgment did not approve. He sus 


eaders denounced it as a pledge to admit, con 
litionally, slave States into the Union; and h 
advocated the admission of Oregon, though 
majority of tie Republicans in CG 
sisted and voted against it; and so on 

t of public policy., While deferential 


I Other-& 
awise he seemed about as usual, through that 
army. And some have even gone so far as tcfday and Saturday—and on Sunday morningf@cannot be filled. 


tluences that prevail there—attords conclusive} 
proof of the practical sagacity and the wise 
temper which presided over his performance of} 


umph of principle and the promotion of the® : 
e has acted generally with thefithe President is but a few weeks old; and itsf[probably continue to operate with accelerating 
epublican party, but no dictation of its cauZastonishment at such hints of official corrup-{force, unless, indeed, the European war shall 
‘auses, and no ambition of its leaders, couldMiion as it alludes to is 
»ver indyce him to support movements which a 


tained the Crittenden amendment to the Le-f°°*S°% rom 
compton bill, although eminent Anti-Slaveryf™sprung, it will find more than one ugly recordjjmarket will be removed, but at the same time 


His paper has maintained a hich lite- 


’ 


party. 
rary eharacter, and first gave Mrs, 
story of LmaleBers-cuom to the world. 


Stowe 


A 


him aowliefshiooerengthggnumber of authors of note in American litera-ffclass of non-slaveholding employers of these 
Bture first attained reputation through the en- 


couragement of Dr. Bailey. 

Dr. Bailey’s death creates a void in Ameri- 
can journalism and in the political world, which 
He was a man of great 


comprehensiveness, sagacity, and fairness, with 
which he discussed questions of political inter- 
est. On the subject of the relations of Slavery 


and lucid articles were of peculiar value, andf™ 


Added to his logical vigor and the persuasive 
qualities of his style, Dr. Bailey possessed a 


Binanifest sincerity of purpose, and a tenacious 


integrity, which made him an invaluable cor- 


owed its vast and rapid increase from sma 

beginnings in no small degree to his judicious 

‘and untiring labors. ; 
The Doctor, although the prominence of his 


late somewhat diminished, still continued tom 
lead the nucleus of the party—the stern, un- 
compromising Anti-Slavery men who had fought 
the battle of Freedom from its days of adversi- 


a muscle, not a spasm or a tremor of anygfty to its present ascendency in almost all theMfages interested in upholding Slavery. This is 
kind, betrayed the moment when the spirit tookjgfree States. They trusted the Doctor implicitly Mess than one-fifth of the white population. So 
its departure. An infant, wearied with play onfgfor they never knew him to lose sight of the that four-fifths 


great principles for which they had so heroic- 
ally contended, and it was he who turned this 


of the Republican organization. 
Dr. Bailey was a man of much refinemen 


Gand culture, and drew around him persons of 
a great expense,Mier of public knowledge for some months, hisigkiudred tendencies. The hospitality of him- 


self and his accomplished wife formed one of 
the most agreeable attractions of Washington 
society, and his Saturday evening reunions 
were more attended by men of distinction in 
literary and political circles than even the am 
bitious receptions of the President and the 


I could not help offering afffiion. He graduated at the Medical College inggCabinet. 


Dr. Bailey leaves a wife and six children, 





Axove Suspicion.—The President's organ i 


protecting their westernfiftaste led him rather to the study of social sci. oi,oq with a paroxysm of indignation at the 


bare thought that the President could be sus; 
pected of wanting a thirty million appropriation 


g lines, written by my friend, Mito the political affairs of the country. During{f{for the purpose of using it to influence elections.§ The city of Baltimore, which in 1850 had less 


The Constitution says : 
4a “We can hardly conceive anything more 


stupidly ignorant and absurd, if not wilfully 


and deliberately false, than the reasoning by 
which it is sought to sustain this objection, 
Phere is certainly no necessity that any advo- 
cate of Miv Buchanan’s Cuban policy, in ad- 
ressing the American people, who know and 
appreciate the high moral worth and unsullied 
Breputation of him whom, after a long life of 
faithful and patriotic public service, they ele- 
vated to the highest office in their gift, should 
condescend to prove that, were the entire wealth 
of the Republic placed at his absolute disposal, 
he would not misapply, or use for any selfish or 
unworthy purpose, one dollar or one cent of the 
money. We should disgrace ourselves, and 
insult our readers, were we to consider for : 
moment the objections of his opponents as re- 
terring to him personally ; but, with regard to 
the broad assertion that to appropriate such 
sam as was proposed in Senator Slidell’s bill, 
land place it at the disposal of the Executive 
for a specific purpose, would be to hazard the 
people’s money, and take it out of all the safe- 
vuards which surround it in the Treasury of the’ 


hy United States, we repeat that, if it be not inten- 


tionally false and designed to mislead, it is stu- 
pidly ignorant and absurd.” 


The independent and disinterested organ of 


quite natural. 


upon which the public have acquired the habi 


of suspecting the integrity of Democratic offi- 
cials. The Constitution may as well make up¥system. 


Wits mind that the thirty million biil will ne 


fabecome « law, and mainly for the reason 








aam, was not the result of mere wh 
centricity. On the contrary, they 
from the better information which 
gates acquired on arriving in Baltimop. 

We learn, on good authority, that }he Con- 
ivention was mainly in the interest of t 
Democracy, and that tenderness forth¢welfare 
of that “Southern institution,” as wal as for 
Slavery itself, restrained the majorit}, when 


parties have the elements of the\new order of 
things within their ranks; and circumstances 
have conspired to keep them balanced against 
each other. The chief element in the Ameri- 
can party is the native-born working classes. 
These, co operating with the foreign-born popu- 
lation; ‘which is permitted to hew wood and 
draw water for the Shan Democracy, would 
constitute an irresistible party of Freedom. 
Their interests are identical, and equally op- 
posed to Slavery; but demagogues have man 
aged to get up a seemingly implacable feud 
between these legitimate elements of a true 
people’s party, and thus played one against 
the other, by adroit managers, who are for the 
most part slaveholders, their weight upon socie- 
ty is neutralized, and Slavery continues to rule 
everything. In St. Louis an analogous state 
of things has existed, but freedom of discussion 
is gradually enlightening “the bone and sinew” 
of each of the old parties, and bringing them 
together in a compact host of freemen. 

It would be comparatively easy to bring 
about a similar state of things in Baltimore and 
in Maryland. The people are ready. They 
want a leader,a man of capacity, courage, and 
constancy. We were assured by one of the 
most distinguished speakers in the late Slave- 
holders’ Convention, that any man of talent 
and « haracter who should raise the standard of 
emancipation would find the people flocking to 
it by thousands. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM JUDGE 
DOUGLAS. 





The following letter from Judge Douglas, de- 
fining his position in reference to the Charles- 
ton nomination for the Presidency, made its ap- 
pearance in the National Intelligencer and 
Baltimore Sun on the 24th. It will be seen 
that the Illinois Senator declares formal war 
against the favorite hobbies of Southern politi- 
cians, the protection of Slavery in the Territo- 
ries by Congressional legislation, and the re- 
vival of the slave trade. He also declares that 
he will not submit to the interpolation into the 
creed of the party “the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution of the United States either establishes 
or prohibits Slavery in the Territories, beyond 
the power of the people legally to control it as 
other property :” 
Wasuinaton, June 22, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your letter, 
inquiring whether my friends are at liberty to 


; : sek: ; Dr. Bailey continued the publication : : i ae 
Some portions of his narrative may appearfHe slept badly, had no appetite, and could rel-Zof his paper till 1847, when it was merged ingjUpon the minds of the rabid but unsophisti- 
ish nothing but a little fruit now and then. Hisg@§the National Hra, an Anti-Slavery paper pub-Mjcated country gentry ; and the fact that it never 
‘dest son was with him, and attended upongflished at Washington by the American andgfonce occurred to them until they arrived in 


0 th In 1848, he pur-§ 
and privation as would kill most of your civil Mtalked with interest of everything connectedj™chased the paper from the Society, and contin.ggmese seclusion of Slavery. 


fund fancied material welfare of the whole body 
assistance; the effort was too much for him,Mwith the General Government, his thorough of the people who are not slaveholders.” 


fsicd for the free negroes, instead of against 


But if its{fseriously impair the value of slaves by breaking 
conductors will consult the files of its prede- 
from whose ashes, Pheenix-like, it has 


he purpose which called them togethet The 
members from the large slaveholding cqunties, 
with the fatuity and arrogance which is (harac- 
teristic of the class, would have adoptd the 
most ultra measures. They would haw ree- 
ommended the expulsion or sale of the fipe ne- 
groes, without the least regard for justice or 
humanity; but such men as James A. Pyarce, 


fsand free negroes in Maryland. Theyare em- 
ployed in the country by the small farmers, 


of Baltimore and other towns, as domefiic ser- 
You propose to drive them frjm the 
State; but how do you propose to supply their 
@places? Would you precipitate the injroduc- 


Feven now threatening every year to minifest 
gitself?”’ This appeal fell with great! force 


EBaltimore, shows the deplorable ignoran¢e of 
the outer world which prevails amid the |Chi- 
They staggtred 
under the weight of this new idea; and \hey 
Awere completely floored when the same ¢ool- 
Sheaded gentlemen proceeded to inoculate them 


rroes from the State will not only revolt the 
moral sense of Maryland and of the whglg 
North. but, what is aqneliy —-«ertal to you, it 
will arouse the stern opposition of the aforesaid 


frce negroes. By your selfish regard for Sla- 
very, to the exclusion of all other interests, you 
force this class, far more numerous than yours, 
into the ranks of the Free-Soilers. They will 


resist a demand which is enforced by the real 
These arguments brought the propagandists 


them. 
We regard this abortive movement of the 


Slavery in that border slave State, and we may 
in future expect to see the spirit of Freedom 
rising as Slavery recedes. There were 417,943 


number only 16,040 were slaveholders. Allow- 
fing that each slaveholder had five in family, 
there would be eighty thousand people of all 


of the free white people of Mary- 
land have no earthly interest in upholding Sla- 
Avery; and there can be no shadow of doubt, 
with any intelligent man, that the real estate 
owned by this class would be greatly augmented‘ 
by the removal of Slavery ; and that their com- 
meree and business would increase in equal 
proportion. They are beginning te find out 
these important facts; and the recent break- 
down of the Slavery party, by confessing their 
weakness, will embolden the non-slaveholders 
to assert their views. 
We have given above the figures of the cen- 
sus of 1850. At the present moment, the rela- 
tive weakness of Slavery would appear more 
conspicuous if a new census were taken. The 
result of the enumeration next year will exhibit 
Slavery in a condition of hopeless decrepitude. 


than one hundred and seventy thousand, will 
have added quite a hundred thousand to its 
population ; the northern line of counties will 
Bhave increased in like proportion; while the 
slave population will be in ‘all probability less 
by thousands than under the census of 1850. 
Slavery has nearly ceased to exist in the coun- 
Biies bordering on Pennsylvania and Delaware ; 
and the habits of the people are becoming as- 
similated to those of a non-slaveholding people. 

m The day is not far off when the Anti-Slavery 
spirit will break forth with far more spirit in 
Maryland than it exhibits in Missouri. Public 
opinion is gradually ripening for the revolution. 
There were in 1850 only 90,000 slaves in a 
total population of 583,000, or less than one in 
six. Next year, the slaves will not exceed an 
eighth of the total population. Everything con- 
spires to break down the system. The demand 
for slave labor increases in the South, tempting 
he slaveholders to sell, or to emigrate; while 
the facilities for the escape of fugitive slaves, 
and the frequency of those escapes, admonishes 
the slaveholders to the adoption of one or the 
other of these alternatives. These causes will 


down the price of cotton. In the latter case, 
he temptation to send slaves to the Southern 


hey will cease to be worth keeping—a circum- 
stance equally fatal to the perpetuity of the 


Nothing but party drill prevents an outbreak 


resent my name to the Charleston Convention 
or the Presidential nomination. Before this 
question can be finally determined, it will be 
necessary to understand distinctly upon what 
issues the canvass is to be conducted. If, as I 
have full faith they will, the Democratic party 


1860 to adhere to the principles embodied in 
the compromise measures of 1850, and ratified 


1852; and reaffirmed in the Kansas and Ne- 
braska act of 1854; and incorporated into the 
Cincinnati platform in 1856, as expounded by 
Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting the nom- 
ination, and approved by the people in his elec- 
tion—in that event, my friends will be at liber- 
ty te present my name to the Convention, if 
they see proper to do so. If, on the contrary, 
it shall become the policy of the Democratic 
party, which I cannot anticipate, to repudiate 
these their time-honored principles, on which 
we have achieved so many patriotic triumphs, 
and in lieu of them the Convention shall inter- 
polate into the creed of the party such new issues 
as the revival of the African slave trade, or a 
Congressional slave code for the Territories, or 
the doctrine that the Constitution of the United 
States either establishes or prohibits Slavery in 
the Territories, beyond the power of the people 
legally to control it as other property—it is due 
to candor to say that, in such an event, I could 
not accept the nomination, if tendered to me 


friend, S. A. Dove as. 
J. B. Dorr, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 


tidh Wit 


of the Charleston Convention, under any cir 
cumstances. 


of men pledged to carry them into effect. 


than quit the party. 
It is a fact worth mentioning in this connec 


of the public, Mr. Douglas has ignored his whi 
lom metropolitan organ, the States. The letter 


it was supposed to be an humble satellite. 


It says : 


Baltimore Sun of this morning.” 


with its sentiments. 


medium of the publication of this letter. 





AxotHer Case.—Another case, which wil 
serye to show that Judge Taney’s maxim is be 
coming a practical fact in the District of Co 
lumbia, was reported in the local columns o 
the National Intelligencer on Friday last. 
reporter says : 

“Yesterday morning, 


H. Dent, by him hired and employed, in hav 


ment.’ 


the crime charged. It appeared from the evi 


traverser, had had his hands tied behind him 


his service to assume 


therefore, added 


ley to six | 


” 


Kirkle 
Aesnalt be paid 





of Free-Soilism in Maryland. Both of the old 


shall determine in the Presidential election of 


by the people in the Presidential election of 


J ASHINGTON,D. C, JUNE 30, 1859. 





Intelligencer, occurring under the Fugitive Slave 
act, but we reserve it until next week. 





SLAVERY AS A MISSIONARY ENTER. 
PRIS 


We had supposed that the champions of 
Slavery, discarding all sinister and selfish views, 
firmly planted themselves upon the Christian 
platform, and insisted that Slavery was insti- 
tuted and upheld with a view to the reclama- 
tion of idolaters from the error of their ways. 
We are not now prepared to controvert this 
assumption; but from a practical treatise on 
the subject of “ Schooling for Negroes,” which 
we find in the Southern Citizen, we confess our 
inability to perceive clearly the entire adapta- 
bility of the means to the end. In the afore- 
said treatise the proposition is laid down, that 
“ All reasonable and humane persons are in 
favor of instructing little negroes in all the ac- 
complishments and useful arts that negroes 
ought to know—namely, to hoe corn, to pick 
ee gin cotton, to understand eae the 
treatment of sugar cane and tobacco, to obey 
their masters and overseers—together with 
such other branches of a liberal education as 
will readily suggest themselves to persons who 
have had to deal with niggers.” 

Our Irish apostle thus briefly sums up the 
“ whole duty” of little niggers, and he proceeds 
to ridicule the idea of communicating te them 
any notion of “ Mr. Buchanan’s God.” Whether 
the editor intends by this form of expression 
to intimate a doubt of the orthodox soundness 
of the President’s faith, we are unable to say. 
It certainly looks that way. He says: 

‘What theory the President, or Hon. Howell 
Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, may have 
formed with respect to the scholastic require- 
ments of our colored brethren, we do not ac- 
curately know. We only know that about the 
meeting of the last session of Congress, our 
philanthropic Administration was full of glow- 
ing and cheering hope, touching the good 
which might be done by sending the young 
Echo piccaninnies to college, and then letting 
them go forth over Africa, carrying the light 
of—so-and-so. 

“ Two especial ends were to be gained—one 
(the principal one, of course) was to do good, 
and make the piratical enterprise of the Echo 
an occasion—under the blessing of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s God—to diffuse the aforesaid light 
of so-and-so; the other was, to get as much 
money as possible out of Congress.” 

If the editor of the Southern Citizen were 
known to the world as a scoffing infidel, we 
could understand the above language; but as 
an advocate and apostle of the great mission- 
ary scheme for converting the heathen to 
Christianity, we have no right to question his 
piety. We must therefore understand him, in 
the excess of his zeal for the faith, as imputing 
to the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
the wicked purpose of attempting to ruin the 
“ piccaninnies,” body and soul, by infusing into 
their innocent minds heretical or idolatrous no- 
tions of God. 


But, with all deference to the editor of the 
Citizen, we must be permitted to say, that his 
very simple scheme for the civilization and re- 
demption of the negroes seems to our minds 
inadequate to the purpose. 
teries of hoeing corn, hilling tobacco, and gin- 
ning cotton, is highly proper for little negroes, 
and we are aware that the editor has Scripture 
authority for inculeating “obedience to mas- 
Butisthis all? Is it not necessary that 
the negroes should also be taught to obey God, 
and even to obey God rather than man? How, 
then can they arrive at that state of Christian 
development, in which they can choose wisely 
to obey God, and obey Him rather than their 


To know the mys- 


Trusting that this answer will be deemed sufti- 
ciently explicit, I am, very respectfully, your 


This looks very well, but we regretted to ob- 
serve a dispatch in the Baltimore Sun, from this 
city, on the day following the publication of this 
letter stating that Mr. Douglas, in a conversa- 

a Southern gentleman, explains that he 
will not flinch fromthe support of the nominees 


If this statement from a friendly 
source can be relied upon, we are to understand 
Senator Douglas to this effect, viz: That he 
will not himself be the candidate of the party 
if they engraft upon their platform the obnox- 
ious doctrines which he condemns in the above 
letter, but that he will co-operate in the election 
Heis 
opposed to a slave code and to the African slave 
trade, but he will give them his support, rather 


tion, that in bringing this letter to the notice . 
_| a certainty, be abolished néxt winter. He 4 4 


as will be seen, was written on the 22d, and 
was furnished to the Intelligencer, a Whig 
paper, and to the Baltimore Sun, a professedly 
neutral paper, in each of which it appeared en 
the 24th, while the Sates of the previous 
evening was permitted to go to press with- 
out an intimation that this new beam of light 
had radiated from the great luminary of which 
On 
the 25th, the States acknowledges its indebted- 
ness to another journal for a sight of the letter. 


“ The following letter from Judge Douglas, 
defining his position in regard to the Charles- 
ton Convention, appears in the columns of the 


The letter is inserted in the States without 
note or comment, a fact which it is fair to as- 
sume may be attributed to a want of sympathy 


Now that Judge Douglas begins to look 
northward for sympathy and support, he does 
well to disconnect himself from a journal which 
is intensely and rabidly Pro-Slavery. But it is 
singular that of three “ Democratic” organs in 
Washington, not one of them was made the 


The 


Thomas C. Kirkley 
was put to trial on a charge of assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill a free negro boy, Charles 


ing, in the words of the indictment, ‘ inflicted 
upon him the most inhuman and brutal treat- 
The defendant was found guilty of the 
assault and battery only. In passing sentence 
on Kirkley, the Judge went into some descrip- 
tion of what he called the extreme atrocity of 


dence that Dent, an indentured apprentice to 


and in that condition was severely beaten with 
a cowhide. He was subsequently tied up by 
the neck with a rope, (exhibited in court,) and 
left for several hours, his feet barely touching 
the floor, in a state of great suffering. His 
cries at length reached the ears of neighbors, 
who came to his assistance, and most likely, as 
the Judge remarked, to save his life, then prob- 
ably not far from extinct. The Judge further 
commented on a portion of the evidence ad- : ‘ 
duced on the trial, that Kirkley had, by dint of | alliances of Messrs. Fay and Clay is on a par 
threats and terror, compelled a white youth in 
: e crime against Dent 
as his own, and, in fact, the youth did swear 
before a justice of the peace that it was he, and 
not Kirkley, who had injured Dent. Kirkley, 
ided subornation of perjury to the 
crime of which he had been convicted. Under 
these circumstances, the Judge rg 2 Kirk- 
imprisonment in count: 
jeu, and to pay a fine of $20. The District 
y in commitment till the 


We have still another in the same issue of the 


masters, without the ability to read the Bible 
and other good books? In a word, without a 
study of the Scriptures and of ethics? We 
submit these questions to our neighbor of the 
Citizen, and ask him to ponder, and answer 
them on his responsibility as a Christian phi- 
lanthropist, anxious for the salvation of poor 
heathen Africa. 


ROTATION IN DIPLOMACY. 


The Washington States demands the re- 
moval of Theodore S. Fay, as Chargé d’Af- 
faires to Switzerland, and John Randolph Clay, 
who holds a similar position towards the Gov- 
ernment eru, because they have been ab- 
sent from thé coyitry thirty years, because Mr. 
Fay has strong ition affinities, because 
both have married f6,.gn wiveand, we will 
add, last, but not least, because their places 
are needed by active and 
of Negro Slavery. It says: 










thirty# jears, to be recalled? 
-| main at Berne longer as Minis 
torious Abolition” proslivities, the 5 


been abroad well nigh to twenty-fivey ye 
’! when he was appointed.) Ang John Rahde p 
Clay—how much longe® 1s- he to remain in 
Peru? He, too, has been-way from his coun- 
try thirty years. The former of those function- 
aries has recently become the husband of a 
German lady—the latter some years ago was 
married to an English one. Each, no doubt, 
would regard our Government as ‘mean and 
contemptible,’ if the principle of ‘rotation’ were 
applied to him. We shall soon call attention to 
this matter again.” 
The European Courts, with whom the sys- 
tem of diplomacy originated, make it a point 
to train men from their youth up as diplomats, 
and they never dismiss a Minister, except for 
incompetency, neglect, or malfeasance. Min- 
isters are sometimes recalled for having com- 
mitted a blunder, or rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the foreign Governments near which 
they reside; but in such cases they are not 
dropped from the diplomatic service, unless 
their conduct has been conspicuously reprehen- 
sible. 
If the system of diplomacy be good for any- 
thing, and if it be needful to keep it up ata 
cost of hundreds of thousands per annum, there 
can be no doubt that the European practice is 
wise. The system is founded on the assump- 
tion that the interests of the country require 
| | that we should have responsible and intelligent 
agents resident at foreign Courts, who may 
_| watch our interests, national and individual, 
¢| and bring them properly to the notice of those 
Courts. To do this, we should employ edu- 
cated gentlemen, who have enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of learning the language and manners of 
the countries in which they are to reside. They 
should readily comprehend their history and 
policy, as well as the daily current of events. 
If our diplomats are not to be men of this 
stamp, we had better have none at all. The 
ignorant and incompetent demagogues who 
too often are appointed to such places, so far 
from being able to render essential service 
to their country, only bring it into con- 
tempt. They are selected, not with reference 
to their fitness for such situations, but with a 
view to a judicious distribution of the spoils; 
and the service they render is to degrade their 
country in the eyes of foreigners, who natural- 
ly, but fallaciously, conclude that America se- 
lects her best specimens of intelligence and 
refinement to represent her at foreign Courts. 
The objection to the foreign matrimonial 


’ 


with the others. Who in this country ever 
suspected the fidelity of Mr. Bodisco, or of his 
successor, Baron Stceckel, or the French Minis- 
ter, on account of their American wives? 
Russia is famed for her diplomacy; and yet it 
is said that her Government has rather encour- 
aged than opposed such matrimonial alliances 
of her diplomats, as a measure of policy. A 
diplomatist who takes to wife a lady of the 
country in which he resides, pays the highest 
possible compliment to it, and acquires thereby 





a degree of personal influence which would 
otherwise be unattainable. 

The foreign diplomatic service is peculiar. 
It requires a higher grade of education and ac- 
complishment than perhaps any other sphere 
of public duty ; and yet, by a singular perver- 
sion, it has been filled, in too many instances, 
by a class of men who would not be tolerated 
in the domestic Administration, where~ their 
conduct would be subjected to the daily scru- 
tiny of the public. 

There should be a reform in this department 
of the Government, or it should at once be en- 
tirely dispensed with, as worse than useless. 





SENATOR BROWN ON THE ISSUES. 


Senator A. G. Brown, of Mississippi, thus 
sums up the issues to be settled by the Presi- 
dential struggle in 1860: 

“The main issues in the Presidential contest 
of 1860 will probably be the following : 

“First, and most important to us, the ques- 
tion of Slavery in the Territories, with its con- 
comitants of popular sovereignty—squatter sov- 
ereignty—the rights of the Territorial Legisla- 
tures—the duties of Congress to the States—and, 
finally, the rights of the States when aggrieved 
by the affirmative or negative action of the 
Federal Government. 

“Second. The acquisition of Cuba, involving 
the question of territorial expansion, and inci- 
dentally our relations with Mexico and Central 
America, and bringing practically, for the first 
time, the Monroe doctrine under the supervis- 
ion of the American people. 

“Third. The reopening of the African slave 
trade, embracing the morality of Slavery and 
the slave traffic in all these various phases, 
and awakening the deepest and most searching 
inquiries into the political, social, and economi- 
cal influences which the success of the proposi- 
tion is to have upon the country at large, and 
especially upon the Southern States. 

“Fourth. The collection and disbursement 
of public revenue, carrying with it the whole 
question of protection and a full and fair invest- 
igation into all the charges of extravagance, 
profligacy, and corruption, which the Opposi- 
tion may choose to bring against the party now 
in power.” 

Upon the first proposition he arraigns Sena- 
tor Douglas, and insists that his hobby of “ pop- 
ular sovereignty” is worse than the Wilmot 
Proviso. He says: 

“Shall Congress, in default of Territorial leg- 
islation, afford adequate protection to property, 
slaves included, in the Territories? That is 
the question. To this question Mr. Douglas 
answered no, and he had yet to learn that any 
first-rate Northern statesman in official position 
answered yes. Without an aflirmative answer, 
the South should never be satisfied. It would 
not do to talk of non-intervention ; Congress had 
intervened, and it would intervene again, both 
on the seas and on the land, to protect every 
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Y of persons of 


and education, and 


tions composed mainly or entire] 
American or English birth 
presiced over by pastors and Officers of 4j 
same nationality. Of the remaining thirt = 
are Catholic, two are Jewish, and the md - 
ing nineteen are owned and occupied ae 
gregations of foreign birth, professing the = 
trines of evangelical and orthodox Christianity 
with one exception, namely, the Gem’ 
Church of the New Jerusalem, which io 
voted to religion as understood and ott de. 
by the followers of Emanuel Swedenbor - 
“The churches occupied by these vari 
societies are all neat and commodious belt 
ings, some of them of large size, and all - 
ble to the city.” credita 


DR. BAILEY’S PORTRAIT. 

We have just received from the pul 
Mr. C. H. Brainard, of Boston, 
lithograph portrait of Dr. Bailey, 
We may add that this lithograph is taken 
from the last photograph for which Dr. Bailey 
sat, and is a most truthful likeness, and as 
cuted in D’Avignon’s best style. 


Mlisher, 
& COpy of a 


erie It also bears 
a fac simile of Dr. B.’s autograph. 


THE REVIEW. 


The Greek Testament; With a Critically-Reyise 
a Digest of Various Readings, Marginal 
Verbal and Idiomatic Usaye, Prolegomena andac ” 
ical and Exegetical Commentary. a 
ological Siudents and Ministers, 
D., Minister of Quebec Chapel, | 
of Trinity College, Cambridge 
I, containing the Four Gospels. New York: Harp 
Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1859. Pp, “ 7 
by Taylor & Mawy, Washington, D.C Nie 





d Text, 
Referene, ‘1 


For the use ot The 
By Henry Alford B 
ondon, and late Fy llow 
Tn Four Volumes Vo 


An exchange says that every minister should 
have a copy of this work, even if somebody has 
to get married on purpose to furnish him the 
requisite five-dollar bill ; and certainly, consid 
ering the extensive research whose fruits are 
here displayed, the immense erudition, the care 
ful collation, the extremely interesting and val 
uable preliminary essays, the excell 


, ‘ge ont mechan 
ical “ getting up” of the work—“ 


infinite riches 
in a little” and perfect room, together with the 
happiness which may be expected to accrye 
from that peculiar source of revenne—woe un 
hesitatingly “ say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 


The Wars of the Roses; or, Stories of the Strugele of 
York and Lancaster. By J.G. Edgar, author oj Hh 
tory for Boys,” “The Boyhood of Great Men,” “The 


Footprints of Famous Men,” &e. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C 


With Hlustrations 
1859, For suk hy 

A pleasantly-told tale of a most turbulent and 
bloody time—giving, besides a good veneral 
account of the death-strugyle of dynasties a 
variety of anecdotal information concerning the 
royal and noble actors in those sangninary 
scenes. It will be interesting, not only to boy: 





other species of property; and there was no 
reason, founded in common sense, common law, 
common honesty, or the Constitution, why it 
should not intervene to protect slave property. 
Who doubted, if a Massachusetts man went to 
Kansas with a stock of wollen and cotton goods, 
and there being no law to protect them, they 
should be stolen, that Congress would interpose 
and make a law? And ifa Western man went 
with a drove of mules or horses, and they stam- 
peded on the prairies, who questions that Con- 
gress would give laws to insure their return to 
their owner, if the Territory refused such law? 
And yet, if a Southern planter went with his 
slaves, and they were spirited away by the 
underground railroad, we were to be told Con- 
gress cannot interpose, ‘we have erected a 
Territorial Legislature for that purpose!’ Out 
upon such barefaced imposture! 
consents thus to be hoodwinked, she deserves 
to be enslaved.” 


Upon the second issue, Cuba, he has a good 
deal to say, but comes to the point in the follow- 
ing brief paragraph : 

“ We wanted more slave territory, and a kind 
Providence seemed to have created Cuba, and 
placed it in our very reach, in fulfilment of that 
want. The fruit ripened, it tempted a craving 
and natural appetite, and yet we hesitated to 
put forth our hands and pluck it.” 


Upon the subject of reopening the African 
slave trade, the generally transparent Senator 
is vpayue ad uraucular. He’ thinks the exist- 
ing laws too severe, and insulting to the South. 
He thought the proposition to repeal them was 
premature, and would embarrass “ our Northern 
friends.” He thought the South had better 
wait until Cuba is secured, and the Territorial 
question settled; and, finally, he thought it 
would be dangerous to open the flood-gates of 
African barbarism upon the South. But the 
gallant Senator repudiated with indignation 
the supicion that he could have a conscience 
against man-stealing, a disclaimer which was 
utterly unnecessary, we should think. 

Upon the fourth issue, he makes a feeble at- 
tempt to apologize for the extravagance of the 
Administration. 

The views of the Senator upon the question 
reopening the African slave trade, as we 
have aa, are obscurely expressed, and were 
oubtles#SPtended to please both sides. At 
any rate, £. gives satisfaction to the friends of 
the traffic, as will be seen by the following ar- 
ticle from the. Mississippian, the ceutral organ 
of the “D » Soracy” in that State. It says: 


“ Thog¥ who are enlisted in the great popu- 
lar movement against the unconstitutional and 
offensive laws relating to the African slave trade, 
and destroying the monopoly which they are 
creating, to the serious detriment of the great 
mass of the Southern people, will find much to 
approve in the views of Senator Brown as ex- 
pressed in his Monticello speech. 

“ They will find that he is in favor of a ‘ total 
repeal of all existing laws on the subject, and 
the substitution of others more in unison with 
Southern sentiment, and less offensive to the 
Constitution ; or else such material modifica- 
tion as would pluck from them their sting to 
Southern honor, and make them conform more 
exactly to the Constitution as it is.’ 

“ Thus, he is ‘ ready now’ to vote for the re- 
peal of the fourth section of the statute of 1820, 
making the trade ‘ piracy,’ and punishing it as 
such; also the seventh section of the act of 
1818, imposing a fine of one thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment until it is paid, which is 
levied against the offender for every negro pur- 
chased. 

“These laws are strongly condemned by Sen- 
ator Brown, and are shown to be justly odious 
to Southern sentiment, and founded in a false 
philanthropy. 

“ Besides the repeal of these statutes, we un- 
derstand Senator B. to favor the abrogation of 
all treaties by which our Government has bound 
itself, jointly with England, to keep an ocean 
police on the coast of Africa, for the detection 
and arrest of.persons engaged in the trade. 
“When the policy here foreshadowed is car 
ried out, the trade will be practically, and to all 
intents and purposes, reopened. ‘These laws 
and treaties, which are so contrary to the Con- 
stitution, and so offensive and unjust to the 
South, constitute the only barrier to the free- 
dom of that most important trade. 

“Thus far, Senator Brown and the friends of 
free trade in negroes, as in every other species 
of property, practically agree. His policy will 
lead to the very results for which they are con- 
tending.” 









Foreicn Prorestanr Cuurcues 1n Cut- 
cago.—The Chicago Democrat gives the names 
of eighteen foreign Protestant churches in that 
city. We confess that we are highly gratified 
to know that the Protestant element enters so 
largely into the foreign population of this coun- 
try, as this fact would indicate. The Democrat 
says : 
“The opinion that the great majority of the 
foreign-born population of this country is com- 
posed either of believers in the Catholic Church, 
or of individuals devoid of all religious faith 
whatever, is entertained by many whose gener- 
al intelligence on other matters renders this er- 
ror all the more lamentable. 

_ “It is not true, by any means, that the for- 
eign-born citizens of Chicago are entirely Cath- 
olic or Infidels, and this fact we shall proceed 
to show. 

“Tn Chicago, there are seventy-three churches, 
of all denominations, nationalities, and, creeds. 
Forty-two of these are occupied by congrega- 





If the South | 


but to many who have not the leisure or the jy 
clination for more extended and philosophical 
works. 

The “ illustrations” seem to us, to say the 
least, rather remarkable. 
Seaclitl; or, The Mystery of the Westervelts. By J W 

De Forest, author of “Oriental Ac quaintance,”* Euro 

pean Aequaitanee,’ && ,&e. Boston Philips, Samp 

son,& Co 18°. For sale as above 

The mystery, which is the backbone of this 
story, begins at the beginning, or very near it, 
and remains mysterious till the proper denoue 
There js 
| a Mephistophilean devil, very polite, highly 
| polished, well-informed, attractive, and insinu 


ment with more than usual suecess, 





ating, set off by one of those peculiar American 
fools whose brains cannot stand a thimble-ful) 
of wine, yet who are possessed with the noble 
ambition of being classed among the liquor 
proof fast young men. The draumatis pers 
are numerous, but there is no lack of unity or 
a strongly-marked individuality, relapsing ocea 
sionally into caricature, after the manner of 
Dickens; as, for instanee, in “Ma Treat’s 
propensity to quote Scripture, naming chapter 
and verse. With its wit and its wisdom, the 
book is well worth reading, which, in these 
days, is a greater coupliment than it seems 
to be. 

The Bertrams. A Novel “By Anthony Trollope, author 
of “ Barchester Towers,” “Doctor Thorne,” &c, New 
York: Harper & Brothers: For sale as above. 

“O matre pulchra filia pulchrior,” we were 
about to say ; but as the “matre pulchra” and 
the “filia pulchrior” are both wanting, the 
line turns out to be singularly inapplicable, and 
we can only quote Horace in a hypothetical 
and suggestive way; but this book doe’ not 
need to be bolstered up by any hereditary fame 
It is abundantly able to walk alone with no 
unequal steps. 
by a little condensation. 
which have but slight interest in themselves 
and do not forward the action. But it is wr! 
ten with a will, a plan, a purpose. The char 
acters are drawn with a firm, clear hand, and 
are from the life. 
with the faults, and foibles, and virtues, of their 


The story would be improved 
There are scenes 


They are men and women 
race. Unreasonableness is unreasonable, even 
in the hero, and worldliness is unlovely, even 
in the heroine. Avarice is repulsive, even !0 
the uncle whose heart warms and opens to the 
honest, out-spoken nephew. The interest 1s 
sustained throughout, the denouement more 
natural than romantic, and the moral partic 
larly adapted to our own day and generation aud 
country. 

The Recollections of Geoflry Hamlyn By Henry King 
ley. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 1959. For sale # 
above. 

This is a good companion volume to the pre 
ceding. Like it, the author comes before the 
public with the prestige of a name, though & 
name more widely known and more highly 
honored. The one book paints the consequen 
ces of a cowardly, overcareful prudence ; the 
other, of a foolish, unthinking, headlong rash 
ness. Both, it will be seen, have a well-defined 
moral, unpalatable as that word may be 1 
many of our gay young readers. But let them 
not be alarmed. The moral is very unobtrusive, 
scarcely out-crops at all. Its existence is known 
inferentially. Once begin the story, and you 
will indubitably finish, despite the moral. 

This is one of the many books which Aus: 
tralia has already given us. We are led into 
that far-off land, whose reality is wilder than 
romance —- that island-continent, 
whose virgin strength has already « rowned her, 
in the dew of youth, queen of the Southern 
sea—that strange shore, where the conditions 
of life seem to be reversed—where Christmas 
the hottest day of the year, and men speak of 
the balmy north wind. The scenes and scen!) 
there are portrayed with great vividness—the 
danger and daring of the wild bush-life, the pie 
turesque and rugged beauty of rock and moun 
tain, the new and gorgeous luxuriance of tee 
and flower, and the human hearts there - 
bing, glowing, fainting with hope, and love, “ 
despair, just as they have done in Old Work 
and New for six thousand years. 


wonderful 


“Olive 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By the author pene 
“The Ogilvies,” “Agatha’s Husband, nu a Helo 


“The Head of the Family,” “Nothing New,” 
and other Tales,” &c. With Iilustrauions, by — rs 
Hoppin. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publi = 
Franklin Square. 1859. For sale by Taylor oe 
It is lamentable, it is really quite melanchol 
absolutely suicidal to our reputation for ae" 
acumen, to be forced to praise such @ yaa ‘ 
books. Will not some one be kind ane 7 
write a good, stupid novel, upon which we te 
fall to with a clear conscience and savage oa 
city, cut, slash, and grind to powder, and ware 
take a new lease of life? At any rate, “d fax, 
not make such a scape-goat of John a » 
Gentleman, whose face is too well know? é 
need our recommendation or fear our rn 
whose praise is commensurate with bis we 
edge, and whose deserts are commensurate 
his praise. 
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From the Washington States o 

THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS A 
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Whatever reputation Mr. B 
earned as a statesman has, asst 
inously damaged by his recent 
lication relative to the rights 
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The amount of ignorance—fo 
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ave just received from the 
H. Brainard, of Boston, 
ph portrait of Dr. Bailey. 
aay add that this lithograph is taken 
» last photograph for which Dr. Bailey 
is @ most truthful likeness, and exe- 
| D’Avignon’s best style. It also bears 
mile of Dr. B.’s autograph. 
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THE REVIEW. 


k Testament; With a Critically-Reviseq T 
tof Various Readings, Marginal Refe a 
and Idiomatic Usage, Prole 
1 Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Th 

| Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford pe 
ister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow 
ty College,Cambridge. In Four Volumes rc 
ining the Four Gospels. New York: Har ie 
‘s, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1959. Fo, noe 
lor & Maury, Washirgton, D. Cc. 4 





rences tg 
“fomena, and a Crit. 


«change says that every minister should 
copy of this work, even if somebody has 
varried On purpose to furnish him the 
e five-dollar bill; and certainly, consid. 
1e extensive research whose fruits are 
played, the immense erudition, the Care- 
ition, the extremely interesting and yal- 
reliminary essays, the excellent mechan- 
etting up” of the work—“ infinite riches 
le” and perfect room, together with the 
2ss which may be expected to accrue 
at peculiar source of revenne—we un- 
ngly “say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 





ts of the Roses; or, Stories of the Struggle o 
nd Lancaster. By J. G. Edgar, author of “ His 
r Boys,” ‘The Boyhood of Great Men,” “Phe 
ints of Famous Men,” &e. With Illustrations 4 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. For sale byl 
+ & Maury, Washington, D. C. 



































sasantly-told tale of a most turbulent and 
time—giving, besides a good general 
t of the death-struggle of dynasties, a 
of anecdotal information concerning the 
and noble actors in those Sanguinary 
It will be interesting, not only to boys, 
many who have not the leisure or the in- 
on for more extended and philosophical 


“illustrations” seem to us, to say the 
ather remarkable. 


; or, The Mystery of the Westervelts, By J. W. 
rest, author of “Oriental Acquaintance,” “ Euro 
Acquaintance,” &¢., &e. Boston: Phillips, Samp 
- Co. 1859. For sale as above. 

mystery, which is the backbone of this! 
begins at the beginning, or very near it 
mains mysterious till the proper denoue 
with more than usual success. There i 
phistophilean devil, very polite, highly 
ed, well-informed, attractive, and insinu 
set off by one of those peculiar American 
vhose brains cannot stand a thimble-full 
1e, yet who are possessed with the noble 
ion of being classed among the liquor 
fast young men. The dramatis persone’ 
merous, but there is no lack of unity o 
ngly-marked individuality, relapsing occa 
ly into caricature, after the manner o 
as, for instance, in “Ma Treat’s’ 
nsity to quote Scripture, naming chapte 
erse. With its wit and its wisdom, the 
is well worth reading, which, in these 
is a greater compliment than it seems 
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srtrams. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, autho 
Barchester Towers,” “Doctor Thorne,” &c. New 
«: Harper & Brothers: For sale as above. 
) matre pulchra filia pulchrior,” we were 
, to say ; but as the “matre pulchra” and 
‘filia pulchrior” are both wanting, the 
urns out to be singularly inapplicable, and 
an only quote Horace in a hypothetical 
suggestive way; but this book does not 
to be bolstered up by any hereditary fame. 
abundantly able to walk alone with no 
ual steps. The story would be improved 
, little condensation. There are scenes 
bh have but slight interest in themselves, 
lo not forward the action. But it is writ- 
vith a will, a plan, a purpose. The char- 
3 are drawn with a firm, clear hand, and 
rom the life. They are men and women 
the faults, and foibles, and virtues, of their 
Unreasonableness is unreasonable, even 
e hero, and worldliness is .unlovely, even 
e heroine. Avarice is repulsive, even in 
ncle whose heart warms and opens to the 
st, out-spoken nephew. The interest is 
ined throughout, the denouement more 
ral than romantic, and the moral particu- 
adapted to our own day and generation and 
try. 
tec ollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry King:- 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1929. For sale a 
ve. 
1is is a good companion volume to the pre- 
ng. Like it, the author comes before the 
ie with the prestige of a name, though ® 
e more widely known and more highly 
red. The one book paints the consequen- 
of a cowardly, overcareful prudence ; the 
r, of a foolish, unthinking, headlong rash 
Both, it will be seen, have a well-defined 
al, unpalatable as that word may be to 
y of our gay young readers. But let them 
be alarmed. The moral is very unobtrusive, 
cely out-crops at all. Its existence is known 
rentially. Once begin the story, and you 
indubitably finish, despite the moral. 
his is one of the many books which Aus: 
a has already given us. We are led into 
far-off land, whose reality is wilder than 
ance — that wonderful island-continent, 
se virgin strength has already crowned her, 
he dew of youth, queen of the Southern 
—that strange shore, where the conditions 
fe seem to be reversed—where Christmas . 
hottest day of the year, and men speak 0 
balmy north wind. The scenes and scenery 
‘e are portrayed with great vividness—the 
ger and daring of the wild bush-life, the pic 
sque and rugged beauty of rock and mou” 
1, the new and gorgeous luxuriance of tree 
| flower, and the human hearts there throb- 
g, glowing, fainting with hope, and love, - 
pair, just as they have done in Old Worl 
| New for six thousand years. 
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wa The Eclectic Magazine. 

The Belectic Magazine for July contains a 
. »ieture-—Whether tine likeness or not, we 
Laid cay—of Vietor Emanuel, the King of Sar- 
cannot t is a bold, determined, open, honest 
pane of itself well worth the price of the 
ite faned Court of Weimar, indissolubly 
ait ted with the greatest names of Germany, 
- additional interest from the recent de- 
woe one its most noted celebrities, Hum- 
pe last link, as it were, that bound the 
. ‘ t with the past. An eloquent and gen- 
ee paper on the somewhat bewritten 
eal 7 womanhood and its mission, two arti- 
ge theaspects of Italy, and the great speech 
, Koosnth, combined, with several others, to 
re this number of a valuable monthly in no 


._, inferior to its predecessors. 
Fist 


Harper's Monthly Magazine. 

Harper's Monthly leads off with an illustra- 
red account of a journey in Canada—followed 
i another, sufficiently amusing, of scenes and 
‘ventures in that mythic land known as “ John 
a Tract "—a third, absolutely terrific in 
e adentlens delineation of fleas—a pleasant 
Ne « England, probably Connecticut, story, 
‘ Aceldama Sparks "two articles on John 
Wesley, oue in prose and one in verse—“ The 
peath of Walter Butler,” a ballad—* The Story 
fa Garter" —“ A Man of Honor ”—“ A Mid- 
njgnt Adventure on Mount Cenis”—-“ In the 
Garden *_« The Virginians”—and the usual 


gmount of wit and wisdom in the Editorial De- 
IU 


partment. mare 
Tne Knickerbocker Magezine. 

The Knickerbocker lays the scenes of its two 
iiystrated articles in New York and California, 
niinues the Romance of a Poor Young Man, 
the unlearned with its “ Deipnologica 
Variosa,” to find out the meaning of which 
sou must read it yourself, and is as always fan- 


0 
provokes 


ciful, witty, gentle, and genial. 
LiteiPs Living Age. 

Littell’s Living Age is adorned with a portrait 
of Jean Paul Ritcher, and a sketch of his life ; 
reproduces “ Weimar and its Celebrities ; ‘e “A 
Spiritual Subpeena;” “ The Morals of Trade, 
ghich we strongly recommend to all our read- 
es; “Aunt Mary ;” “ M. de Tocqueville ;” va- 
rious short articles and pieces of verse, both | 
gerions and comic. 


The Allantic Monthly for July opens with a 
racy historical retrospect of the old Federal 
and Democratic parties in the United States, 
under the title of “ Thomas Paine’s Socond Ap- 
pearance iM the United States.” The writer 
shows that the exasperation and ferocity of po- 
litical warfare was even greater at that day 
than at the present. The Adlantic contains its 
usual variety of brilliant articles, interspersed 
with poems. 


We are indebted to Taylor & Maury for 
Bluckwood’s Magazine for June. The first ar- 
ticle, upon “ Fleets and Navies,” contains in- 
formation peculiarly valuable at the present 
The second, on “ Lord Macaulay 
aud Marlborough,” is a caustic criticism upon 
the great historians. The article entitled “ Re- 
riew of a Review,” is a curious sketch of the 
origin of journalism. 


moment. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES, FREE NEGROES, 
AND NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 


The Sham Democracy, too late, have discov- 
ered that they cannot defend the rights of nat- 
uralized citizens without making palpable te 
the world their gross inconsistency in regard 
to Slavery. Accordingly, they now openly re- 
cant the position they assumed in 1853, in 
erence to the Koszta case, and turn their for- 
tign-born friends over to the tender mercies ot 
European despots, just as they turn over the 
figitive slaves to the discipline of their South- 
em masters. It will be seen that the States 
places the rights of naturalized citizens upon 
afocting of equality with those of fugitive 
slaves : 

From the Washington States of June 21. 


THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS AND SUBJECTS, 
WHETHER NATIVE OR NATURALIZED. 


Whatever reputation Mr. Botts may have 
earned as a statesman has, assuredly, been ru- 
inously damaged by his recent New York pub- 
lication relative to the rights of naturalized 
citizens, 

The amount of ignorance—for we are willing 
to suppose that it is ignorance rather than wil- 
fil design—that has manifested itself upon this 
whject, as expressed through the newspaper 
press, is positively marvellous. 

In Prussia, every male child is born a soldier. 
The King has a claim upon him for a certain 
tumber of years of military duty, which is just 
#8 valid as the claim of a Virginian to a slave 
child for life is valid by the Constitution of the 
Union. 

Ifa male quits his realm, at whatever age, 
Without having discharged such duty, he is 
tver liable for its performance, either person- 
ally or by a substitute, upon re-entering the 
realm. 

No obligations which he can take upon him- 
elf to auother country, and no_ protection 
Which such country can extend to him, can 
impair this claim, because it, is of anterior ex- 
istence, 

For instance, if a male slave of Virginia— 
one of Mr. Botts’s, for instance—were to escape 
from his owner, proceed to Prussia, there be- 
Coue a subject of the Crown, and subsequently 
Tturn to Virginia, is it likely that he would be 
Testored to Prussia upon the demand that he is 
& Prussian subject ? 

he notion is too absurd to be entertained by 
‘rational being. Old Virginia would surren- 
“tr, existence befure she would surrender 

The cases ave identical. So long as the slave 
ued under the jurisdiction of Prussian 
~ pre of the confines of the United States, 
whit would his master be without a remedy 
pati 5 and so long as the Prussian, who 

en uy} itary service, remains in the United 

‘ % oF without the confines of Prussia and 
pally cena Confederation, so long is_he se- 
tt wd m the exactions of the sovereign 1 

“¢tealm he was born, * * * 
ene oe Koszta letter, with all its 
Mot ela: fories and extravagant absurdities, did 
tide se that Austria was not competent to de- 
an’ hang duties her former subject owed her, 
for the at penalties she was authorized to inflict 

> © nNon-performance of such duties. * * * 
tl lng country has its own system of pruden- 
atten a, and we are not in our line of duty in 
Mien “| to procure a modification of such 
ie nw zo Sovereign States of this Unien, 
vith — y, will not permit such interference 

their different systems. 

abolish st has as undoubted a right to ask us to 
we ne a ery, as we have to ask her to abolish 
limits a: that males born within her 
ever lon invariably be held responsible, how- 
Of nut the lapse of time, for the performance 

military dut 


y, if they are t ‘ ithi 
et jurisdiction’ y 0 be found within 
me teply should we make to Great Britain, 
hudiay € to ask us to have the Constitution of 


. 18 SO modified as to admit free negroes to 
“side in that State? * * * r 


ut Unfortu : 
Teent yen nately a custom has prevailed, of 


inves ts, of bidding high for the naturalized 
™ ro and demagoguism is always in search 
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and do almost as they pleased, with impunity. 
But Mr. Pierce found out before one year of 
his term had expired that an Amé@rican citizen 
could wander into foreign peste where the flag 
of the United States could avail him nothing, 
and Mr. Marcy was very careful never to certi- 
fy, knowingly, that an American citizen meant 
a foreigner who had declared his intention to 
become such. 

In their naturalization, the distinctiveness of 
nationality of foreigners should cease. The 
should fraternize with natives, instead of band- 
ing together as recent aliens, to use their united 
strength, understandingly, in the interest of 
demagogues who may aspire to become their 
champions. They stould regard the politician, 
who undertakes to magnify such rights as they 
secure in their citizenship, as the worst enemy 
to their welfare. No eu tapaneh native will 
willingly see them harmed, as long as they ab- 
stain from harming the country by becoming 
the tools of knaves. When, however, they shall 
become “ mere clay in the potter’s hands,” and 
are led on to the consummation of mischief to 
the State, they willexcite prejudices which may 
operate most deleteriously upon their future. 
They owe it to the land of thetr adoption to be 
faithful to its Constitution and laws. The Gov- 
ernment of that land, in return, owes them its 
protection as far as it does natives, except in 
cases where they are pre-committed to the alle- 
giance to which they were born, when placing 
themselves within the sphere of its rightful ex- 
actions. 


ASPECT OF THE FOREIGN NEWS. 


The news by the latest arrivals from Europe, 
though of less startling interest than that which 
we chronicled last week, is of equal importance. 
A change has taken place in the British Minis- 
try, which puts to rest all apprehension that the 
Government of that country will ally itself with 
Austria in upholding its despotic rule in Italy. 
The new Premier, Lord Palmerston, and his 
colleagues, are believed to sympathize rather 
with the Italians and French, than with their 
enemy; but at any rate they will not embark 
the nation in a war, to uphold the. treaty of 
1815, or “the balance of power,” as it was un- 
derstood by their predecessors. The heart of 
England is with the Italians; and the present 
Ministry, if not in full sympathy with the peo- 
ple, will not outrage public sentiment by giving 
its countenance to the cause of Austria. 

The death of Prince Metternich at the pres- 
ent crisis in his country’s fate might be taken 
for an evil omen to the cause of Absolutism. 
The accession of Mr. Cobden to the Cabinet 
is also an event of much significance. 








POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa.—The Le Claire Republican is appre- 
hensive that the approaching Republican State 
Convention will soften down the Republican 
platform. It says that it will put good men in 
nomination : 

“ But there may be and there is danger that, 
by a timid policy, it will place the Republicans 
of Iowa on a platform less firm and less neble 
than that they have hitherto occupied ; and, 
though we do not deem this danger very immi- 
nent, it is worth the while of Republicans to be 
forewarned and prepared to avert it.” 

We cannot believe that the noble Repub- 
licans of Towa will abate in their hostility to 
Slavery extension. They have nothing to gain 
by such a course, and everything to lose. 


Apvoptep Citizens.—The Southern Citizen, 
edited by John Mitchel, the Irishman, says that 
the “doctrine of imperfect and dual citizenship, 
lately propounded by Mr. Cass, is likely to make 
another desperate inroad upon the harmonies 
of the party,” and remarks, further, with justice, 
that “we all know that the main strength or 
only strength of the party, at the North, con- 
sisted in the Irish-born citizens.” The Citizen 
then quotes from the Lrish American, an influ- 
ential organ of that class of our fellow citizens, 
as follows : 

“ We will be CITIZENS, to all intents and 
purposes, or we will be nothing. In the excep- 
tions and limits provided in the Constitution 
we fully and freely concur, believing in their 
wisdom and justice, and having been fully ap- 
prized of them before taking the oath of alle- 
giance to this Republic. But for this new- 
fangled doctrine of imperfect citizenship, whose 
existence has never been even ~——— ac- 
knowledged, but which has lurked concealed in 
the darkest pigeon-holes of the official bureaus 
at, Washington, ready to spring out upon trust- 
ing men, and strangle them with the very ties 
that bound them to the land of their adoption, 
we have no feeling save that of loathing and 
contempt ; and our advice to our countrymen, 
and to every naturalized citizen, on the matter, 
is simply te reject and denounce it in its en- 
tirety, to hold no terms with any man who sub- 
scribes to it, and to give neither countenance 
nor support to any party or political organiza- 
tion which will not make its utter repudiation a 
prime plank in its platform of principles.” 

The Citizen adds: 

“In the mean time, another great Democratic 
authority is cited upon this point. Mr. Caleb 
Cushing, while in office, wrote to one Sidi, and 
his letter is now reproduced, declaring that any 
adopted citizen shall have a right to protection, 
provided he emigrated ‘with no present lia- 
bilities to his native country, military or other, 
existing against him at the time of his emigra- 
tion.’ 

“ Military or other! Now, allegiance is an 
existing liability. It is by virtue of the bond 
of allegiance, and not otherwise, that European 
sovereigns claim military service. Therefore, 
allegiance can never be thrown off; expatriation 
is a fraud ; and the oath to renounce allegiance 
a blasphemy.” 


Mr. Monror.—The Southern Citizen says : 

“ Mr. Monroe was an Abolitionist ; that is, 
he contemplated the eventual extinction of Sla- 
very on this continent, and looked. to Liberia 
as an outlet through which, in due time, al] the 
African labor which we have with so much 
care, and pains, and expense, gathered around 
us here, might be judiciously carried away 
again, and poured out like water on the African 
sands. So, the first opportunity Mr. Monroe 
had, he made an astonishing effort indeed, in 
this direction.” 


The special election last week in Rhode 
Island, for a Representative to Congress, re- 
sulted in the choice of Christopher Robinson, 
American Republican. His opponent, Thomas 
Davis, was the candidate of the Straight Re- 
publicans. The Democracy had no candidate 
in the field. 


The Delaware Peninsular News and Adver- 
liser says: 

“The New York 7ribune, National Eva, and 
Peninsular News and Advertiser, by some pro- 
cess of law known only on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, were made to appear before the 
Grand Jury of Dorchester county, at its last 
session, to answer to the not sufficiently-to-be- 
abhored crime of opposition to the ‘ peculiar in- 
stitution.’ Like the Baltimore Convention, the 
Grand Jury had evidently concluded fo do 
something; but, after examining numerous 
witnesses, and ascertaining the fact that many 
intelligent, respectable citizens of the Eastern 
Shore subscribed, paid for, and read Republi- 
can papers, they wisely concluded not to do it. 
The Free-Soilers laughed.and prepared a rich 
account of the whole transaction for publica- 
tion, but suppressed it in order to shield their 
imprudent neighbors from farther contempt and 
ridicule.” 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and has passed the first 
stages, which provides that any person who 
shall aid or abet in the rendition of a person 
claimed as a slave, shall be punished for the 
first offence by imprisonment for five years, 
and for the second by imprisonment for life. 


Items Telegraphed from Washington. 


Washington, June 23.—The opinion among 
entlemen connected with diplomatic corps is, 
that although the Governments of Europe not 
engaged in the present hostilities are desirous 
of and hope for peace, the complications are so 
great that there is almost an impossibility of 
preventing a general war. In such an event, 
there is no doubt that Russia will array herself 
with France. 











A report has for some time been current, that 











Commander Maury is to be detached froin the 
National Observatory. Those best acquainted 
with the subject say, if this should take place, 
it would be with a view to place him in active 
Service as a commander, ia which capacity he 
has not served since his elevation to that rank, 
and that, without rendering such service, he 
would not be in the line of further promotion. 
Capt. Harwood, Commander Dahlgreen, and 
Lieut. W. L. Maury, have been appointed by 
the Navy Department as a board to test such 
small fire arms as may be presented. The 
trial will commence to-morrow, at the Washing- 
ton Arsenal. 





FROM KANSAS, 


Geary Ciry, K. T., June 16, 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


The returns of the election for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention are coming in 
slowly ; but enough have already been received, 
not only to insure a Republican majority in that 
body, but to prove that the strength of the party 
is fully sustained under the new organization. 
Even in this county, (Doniphan,) in which we 
always conceded to the “ Democrats” a large 
proportion of the Free-State vote, the Republi- 
cans have succeeded in electing a part of their 
ticket. 

Squatter sovereignty is quite popular here, 
and has become part of our creed. But the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the party is so strong, 
that should the National Convention next year 
see fit to retain the old ground of prohibition 
by Congress, it would not materially impair our 
strength. 

The Homestead bill is the card upon which 
we play with most success. The squatters of 
Kansas are so charmed by its melody, that, 
should either national party become itapecaliar 
champion, while the other opposes it, its per- 
suasive strains would, like the harp of Apollo, 
entice the very rocks to its Trojan fortress, and 
become the dominant party here. But all par- 
ties unite in the desire to organize the State! 
We are tired of Executive control, and the 
tardy orders of the Circuit Courts have but 
feeble means of being executed, so that a ma- 
jority of their decisions are mere dead letters. 
No longer ago than last week, I witnessed a 
flogging and head-shaving by Lynch law. The 
culprit was tried and convicted by the people 
of receiving stolen horses, and his sentence was 


ing men of the Territory, though they deplored 
the necessity of such irregular proceedings in 
an enlightened age, on the ground that there is 
no suitable prison in the county in which such 
persons should serve the regular sentence of 
the law. We think we have the requisite pop- 
ulation for a State. 

Though there is at present, temporarily, 
rather a revulsion in the tide to Pike’s Peak— 
a revulsion which is quite natural after the ex- 
travagant gold fever of last spring—we are well 
satisfied that there is gold in our ‘Territory 
in quantities which will repay honest toil, per- 
haps not better, but at least as well as other 
channels of industry, when fairly developed. 
This fact, in connection with the others of our 
fertile soil and mild climate, will put our pop- 
ulation beyond question by the meeting of the 
next Congress, when the enemies of Kansas 
will no louger have an excuse for keeping her 
out of the Union, and dave not oppose her ad- 
mission while collecting electioneering capital 
Sor the approaching Presidential contest. 

There ure numerous aspirants for place under 
the new State organization. You have some of 
their names in your issue of June 2d. But one 
prominent name you omitted—the name of A. 
Larzalore, late Speaker of the House iu the 
Territorial Legislature, has been mentioned by 
some as the very man for Governor of the new 
State. His experience and his tried fidelity have 
made him popular. Be sure that, in any event, 
the young State will be “all right.” 

Yours, &e., F. Gruse. 





ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER PERSIA. 
Another Austrian Reverse. 


New York, June 21,9 P. M—The steamer 
Persia has arrived from Liverpool, with dates 
to Saturday, 11th instant, three days later than 
the advices per Kangaroo. 

The steamer Arago arrived out on the 9th 
instant, and the steamer Weger on the 10th. 

The Persia passed the Canada for Liverpool 
on the 12th instant. 

The United States frigate Cumberland was 
at Madeira on the Ist of June. 

Later accounts from Italy, say the Austrians 
have met with another reverse, having been 
driven from Marignano, (a town of some 4,000 
inhabitants, eleven miles southwest of Milan,) 
with the loss of 1,200 prisoners. 

The Austrians were also retreating across the 
river Adda. 

The British Ministry have been defeated in 
the House of Commons, by a majority of 13. 
It was expected they would resign on the 11th 
instant. 

A British sloop of war had been capsized in 
a tornado on the African coast, and one hun- 
dred and seven lives were lost. The Captain 
and twenty-six of the crew were saved. 

THE BATTLE OF BUFFALORA. 

The following account is from the corres- 
pondent of the London Times, who was an eye- 
witness of the battle : 

Deceived by the large concentration of French 
forces on the right bank of the Po, the Aus- 
trians took the largest part of their forces in 
that direction. When they were known to have 
taken the bait, the allied armies, all of a sud- 
den, moved from their extreme right, at Cas- 
teggio and Voghera, to their extreme left, at 
Vercelli, passed the Sesia there, and advanced 
to Novara, and thence to the Ticino. The 
movement was so rapid, that, before the Aus- 
trians were aware of it, the allies had outflanked 
them. They had only just time to draw out of 
the net which was spread tor them, by reti- 
ring precipitately from Mortara ; and now they 
try to bring up their troops in all haste from 
the Po, to meet the allies on the Ticino. 

It seems they were too late for Turbigo, and 
had to be satisfied to throw out a body of a few 
thousand men from Milan, against the advance 
of the allies. They were almost destroyed. 

The French Grenadiers and Zouaves of the 
Guard, which were most advanced in that di- 
rection, attacked the position of Buffalora, 
which was strongly occupied by Austrians, some 
say with as much as 40,000 men. 
this numerical superiority, the four regiments, 
amounting to not more than 6,000 or 7,000 
men, stormed the position after hard fighting 
and severe loss, just as the Sardinians came 
up. General Melinto, their commander, is said 
to have done wonders, and General Claire, for- 
merly Colonel of the Zouaves in the Crimea, 
was killed. The fighting continued till late at 
night. 

THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA. 

The following particulars of the battle of Ma- 
genta are extracted from a letter in the Consti- 
tutionnel of June 10th, written from Novara on 
June Sth, by M. Ernest Dreolle : 

Yesterday, as the first battalions of the Vol- 
tigeurs of the Guard, after conquering in a first 
engagement at Turbigo, were pursuing their 
march towards Milan, it appears that 40,000 
Austrians, massed in columns, suddenly coun- 
termarched, and, confident in their numbers, ad- 
vanced against our leading columns, hoping to 
turn them, and check the concentration of our 
army upon Milan. But they had not taken into 
their account the division of the Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs of the Guard, commanded by General 
Mellinet. This division rapidly got together 
between Buffalora and Magenta, not far from 
the spot where the Turcos fought, and they very 
soon showed a front to the enemy. Towards 
noon the Austrians, after hesitating for some 
time, decided to attack. The Zouaves and 
Grenadiers united did not make up more than 
10,000 men, but without Dndging a foot they 
held their own against the vainly energetic ef- 
forts of the 40,000 Austrians. The latter, sur- 
prised at such an obstinate resistance, retired 
in good order, formed again, and returned to 
the charge a second time. They might as well 
have rushed against a brazen rampart. The 
guard soon became tired of this passive atti- 
tude, and resolved to take the offensive. It 
charged and scgigered the enemy. Bat the lat- 
ter, perceiving small were the numbers of 
the French, came up again and again. Seven 
times in the course of two hours were these 
heroic charges renewed. The Grenadiers and 
Zouaves were electrified by the presence of the 
Emperor, who, sword in hand, supported and 
directed them. 

The Emperor, however, was frequertly seen 
to turn his eyes toward the B cw where, pur- 
suant to his orders and calculations, he expect- 
ed to see the divisions of Niel and McMahon 
make their appearance. They arrived, and 
were sulated with a long bravo, which astonish- 
ed and disconcerted the enemy. General Mc- 
Mahon advanced to Magenta with an ardor, a 
dash, and an enthusiasm, which was the admira- 
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tion of the whole army. At the moment when 
his attacking column was crossing the bridge, 
General Espinasse, who was leading it with his 
well-known intrepidity, was unfortunately struck 
by a ballin the very centre of his breast. He 
must have died instantly. On seeing him fall, 
the soldiers, quite beside themselves, rushed for- 
ward to avenge his death. Nothing could stop 
them—on, on they went, sweeping away every’ 
obstacle ; and after completely routing the ene- 
my, they effected their junction with the Im- 
perial Guard, which was all the while com- 
manded by the Emperor in person. The battle 
was gained. Marshal Canrobert and General 
Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely had done 
wonders on their side. We were masters of 
the field. I hear that the Emperor warmly 
congratulated the new Duke of Magenta, te 
whom he attributed a large share in the suc- 
cess of the day. The Emperor did not shrink 
from exposing himself during the action, and 
more than once General Fleury threw himself 
before him, braving, with a devotion which all 
admired, though all were ready to do the same, 
the bullets which threatened his Majesty. 

The combat at Magenta was terrible. The 
enemy defended this village with obstinacy. 
On both sides it was felt this was the key of the 
position. Our troops took it house by house, 
and put more than 10,000 Austrians hors du 
combat. General McMahon made about 5,000 
prisoners, among whom were an entire regi- 
ment, the Second Chasseurs a Pied, command- 
ed by Colonel Hauser. But the General’s corps 
itself suffered much; 1,500 of his men were 
killed or wounded. In the attack on the vil- 
lage, General Espinasse and Lieutenant Froide- 
fond fell, mortally wounded. Like them, Colo- 
nel Drouhot, of the Sixty-fifth of the Line, and 
| Colonel Chabriere, of the Second Foreign Reg- 
| iment, fell at the head of their troops. 

On the other side, the divisions Vinoy and 
| Renault performed prodigies of valor, under 
| the orders of Marshal Canrobert and General 
| Niel. Vinoy’s divisions, which left Novara “in 
; the morning, had only just arrived at Trecate, 
| where it was to bivouac, when it was sent for 
| by the Emperor. It advanced rapidly (@ pas 
| de course) as far as Ponte di Magenta, driving 

the enemy from his positions, and taking more 
| than 1,000 prisoners; but becoming engaged 
| with superior forces, it sustained severe loss ; 
| eleven of its officers were killed, and _ fifty 
wounded ; 650 sub-oflicers and soldiers were put 
hors du combat. The Kighty-fifth of the Line 
especially suffered ; its commanding officer was 
killed, fighting bravely at the head of his regi- 
ment, and other superior officers were wounded. 
| General Martimprey was struck by a ball as he 
| was leading his brigade. 

The troops of Marshal Canrobert also sus- 
i tained regretable loss. Colonel de Sennsville, 
the chief of his staff, was killed at his side. 
' Colonel Charlier, of the Ninetieth, fell, mortally 
| wounded, struck by five balls, and several offi- 
| cers of Renault’s division were placed hors du 
| combat, while the village of Ponte di Magenta 
| was taken seven times in succession. 

Finally, about 83 in the evening, the French 
| army remained master of the field of battle, and 
the enemy withdrew, leaving in our hands four 
guns, of which two were taken by the Grena- 
| diers of the Guard, two flags, and seven thou- 

sand prisoners. The number of Austrians 
| placed hors du combat may be estimated at 
{about 20,000. On the field of battle, 12,000 
a and 30,000 knapsacks have been pick- 
ed up. 

anenulite OF THE BELLIGERENTS 

The Austrians have retreated beyond the 
river Adda. Their headquarters were near 
Cremona at last accounts. 

The Austrians were driven from Marignano 
by General Baraguay d’Hilliers, who took 
twelve hundred prisoners, 

Five hundred Zouaves were killed or wound- 
ed at Marignano. The Austrians lost 1,500 
men, and had 1,200 made prisoners. The bat- 
tle lasted nine hours. 

The armies were preparing for another gen- 
eral engagement. 

The official Austrian correspondence of the 
10th states that the Austrian army was con- 
tinuing its retreat beyond the Adda, and that 
its headquarters were at Cavattigozzi, before 
Cremona. 

A special dispatch to the London Times says 
that on the 8th, the second Austrian army had 
its headquarters at Codegne, on the Adda. 

The King issued a proclamation to the Lom- 
bards, saying, their independence having been 
secured, a regime liberal and durable would 
.| be established. He eulogizes Napoleon, and 
calls on the Lombards to join them on the bat- 
tle field. 

The London Post's Paris correspondent says 
that over 4,000 of the prisoners taken from the 
Austrians are Italians, who took the earliest 
opportunity to give themselves up. They were 
always placed in front, and threatened by the 
Croats in the rear if they did not fight well. 
Many offered to join the allies, but have not 
been accepted yet. 

The Swiss Government has ordered the im- 
mediate fortification of their Austrian frontiers. 

Three Austrian armed transports, with ves- 
sels in tow, had been stopped in the Swiss waters 
and surrendered. 

The Emperor of Austria has issued a procla- 
mation to his subjects in Tyrol and Zovalberg, 
calling them to arms to defend the most right- 
eous cause for which the sword was ever drawn. 
He confides to them the task of defending their 
frontiers against the enemy, who has made him- 
self the aider of revolt against legitimate domin- 
ion established by God. 

The Duchess of Parmahad quitted the Duchy, 
leaving the Government to the municipality, 
and releasing the troops from their oath of al- 
legiance to the municipality. She had dispatch- 
ed a deputation to the King of Sardinia, re- 
questing him to accept the Government. 

A Hungarian Legion was organized at Tarni. 

Pavia was evacuated, as already stated. 

Napoleon and the King of Sardinia entered 
Milan on the 8th, and still remained there. 
They were enthusiastically received. 

The latest accounts say the allies were ad- 
vancing from Milan, and that Prussia showed 
signs of aiding Austria. 








England.—The want of confidence motion 
in the House of Commons was carried by a 
vote of 323 to 310. Nothing was known as to 
the expected change in the Ministry when the 
Persia sailed. 

A meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany has adopted the report already published, 
accepting the Goverament agreement, and for 
raising a new capital of £600,000. 

The Red Sea cable broke, and was lost, sixty 
miles from Cape Sidero, 

‘rance—The Paris Bourse was depressed, 
and the funds were lower. The 3 per cents. 
closed at 61f. 75c. 

The Bank of France has gained specie to the 
amount of £2,000,000 sterling during the month. 

India.—The mails from Calcutta of May 5, 
and Hong Kong of April 23, had reached 
England. The advices were unimportant. 

At Calcutta, exchanges were unaltered. 

At Shanghai, exchanges were quoted at 6s. 8d. 

Liverpool, June 11.—-Cotton is lower; sales 
of the week 38,000 bales, including 1,000 bales 
to speculators, and 5,500 bales for es port. 

Breadstutfs.—Richardson, Spence, & Co. 
quote: Flour is dull, and quotations nominal. 

Provisions.—Beef is heavy, and quotations 
are nominal. Pork also closed dull, at a de- 
cline of 2s. 6d. Bacon closed dull. Lard dull 
at 60s. Tallow firm. 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Resignation of the British Ministry. 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR IN ITALY. 


New York, June 26.—The steamer Bremen, 
from Bremen, with dates to the 11th, and Liver- 
pool and London dates to the 14th, received 
via Southampten, at which port she touched on 
Tuesday, arrived here this evening about eight 
o'clock. 

The steamer Canada arrived out on the 11th, 
the Borussia on the 13th, and the Vanderbilt 
on the 14th. 

The British Ministers have resigned, and 
Lord Palmerston has been made Premier, with 
Lord Russell as Foreign Secretary. 

The Austrians have evacuated Piacenza, Pa- 
via, Lodi, Bologna, and Ancona. 

Before evacuating Piacenza, the Austrians 
blew up the citadel and fortifications. 

Prince Metternich is dead. 

England.—After the Derby Cabinet had re- 
signed, Lord Granville was first summoned by 
the Queen, but could not form a Ministry. 

It seems the old Cabinet assembled on Satur- 
day, and determined to place their resignation 
in the hands of the Queen ; which having been 
done, a formal announcement was by 
Lord Derby at the banquet of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, at which several of the Min- 
isters were present. 

Lord Granville, after an audience of the 
Queen, waited upon Lord Palmerston, who 





consented to waive his claims, and serve under 
Lord Granville; but in his interview with Lord 
Russell, Lord Granville found him disposed to 
insist on conditions which made a union with 





Lord Palmerston impossible, whether the Gov- 
er it was presided over by Lord Granville 
or any other. 


The Queen being satisfied that Lord Gran- 
ville was the only obstacle to the union of 
Lords Palmerston and Russell, sent for Lord 
Palmerston, who had an hour's interview with 
her Majesty, and then straightway sought one 
with Lord Russell, who agreed to serve under 
him, but not under any other person. 

The Times says that Russell is an ardent 
friend of Italy, and that both he and Palmer- 
ston want Austria to admit her defeat, her as- | 
certained inferiority, and the incurable disad- | 
vantage of her position south of the Alps. Both | 
are of the opinion that she would consult her | 
own greatness by relinquishing territory which | 
costs a great army and still greater odium. | 

France.—* It was rumored that Napoleon | 
would soon return to France, leaving Pelissier | 
as commander-in-chief of the army in Italy. | 

The English ship Indian Queen, from Mel- | 
bourne to Liverpool, with forty-one passengers, | 
struck an iceberg, April Ist, when Captain 
Brewer, the first mate, fourteen men, and two | 
passengers, got into the life-boat to save them- 
selves. Subsequently, finding the vessel made 
water, they came alongside, and attempted to 
get on board, but losing their oars when too 
far off to catch the rope thrown to them, drifted 
off, and were never seen afterward. The ship, 
in a dismantled condition, but all hands on 
board well, reached Valparaiso May 10. 

From the Seat of War-—The Austrians 
evacuated Piacenza in evident haste, leaving 
their stores of provisions, ammunition, and can- 
non, behind them. 

The Austrians quitted Bologna on the 11th, 
for Modena. 

, General Garibaldi had occupied Berganio, | 
and repulsed a body of fifteen hundred Aus- | 
trians who were marching against hira from | 
Brascia. | 








The Austrians had evacuated all the States | 
of the Church, including Ferrara. 

An Austrian correspondent says that the 
Austrians at Malegnano yielded only to a de- | 
cidedly superior force, and retired unpursued | 
and in perfect order. 

It was said that the Emperor of Austria | 
would take commagd of his army in person, 
acting on the defensive. 

According to the official Austrian reports, 
their loss at Palestro was 15 officers aan 513 
men killed, and 1 general and 23 other officers 
and’ 878 men wounded ; and 6 officers and 774 
men missing. 

General Garibaldi’s corps was threatening 
southern Tyrol, from Val Canonica, Val Trom- 
bia, and Bagolinno. 

There are no further details of the previous 
intelligence from the seat of war. The French 
troops passed the river Adda without striking 
a blow. 

The French fleet in the Adriatic had received 
powerful reinforcements. 

If‘was reported that a landing of French 
trodps would soon be made between Venice 
and Trieste. 

The headquarters of the Austrian army would 
probably be at Mantua. 

A submarine telegraph line is to be laid from 
Weybourne to Denmark. 

‘ommercial Intelligence-—The commercial 
advices by thiz arrival are brief. 

Cotton.—The sales at Liverpool on Monday 
were estimated at 6,000 bales, including 1,000 
bales for exporte The market was very dull, 
but steady at prices slightly in favor of buyers. 

Breadstuffs.—The Liverpool breadstutfs mar- 
ket was dull, and the sales had been unimport- 
ant. Quotations nominal. 

At London, wheat had declined 3s. 

The weather in England had been favorable 
for the growing crops. 

Provisions at Liverpool were dull, with un- 
important sales. 

roduce.—The market was generally dull. 
No sales of importance. 

Consols at London closed at 934 (@ 93} on 

Monday. 


ONE DAY LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Quebec, June 27.—The steamer Nova Sco- 
tian, with Liverpool advices of the 15th instant, 
passed Father Poirt at half past four o'clock 
et afternoon, on her way up to this port. 


| 





The steamer North American arrived at | 
“Livérpool on the 14th, and the City of Balti- 
more arrived at Queenstown on the same day. 

A Turin dispatch says that after the retreat 
of the Austrians from Bologna, the Cardinal 
Legate of the Pope departed, and the munici- 
pality proclaimed Victor Emanuel dictator. 

The King of Sardinia, in an order issued by 
him, extolled General Garibaldi’s deeds, and 
awards him a gold medal of military order. 

The official statement of the Weiser Zeitung 
says, the Emperor of Austria will forthwith as- 
sume the immediate command of the army, 
and that he had ordered a new position for the 
army, which would be taken up in the best 
manner. 

The Austrians were evacuating Modena, and 
were in full retreat towards the river Oglio. 

Lord Palmerston was making good progress 
with the formation of the new Cabinet. An 
authentic list of members was expected to be 
made public on the day the steamer sailed. 
Rumor gives Lord Elgin the Colonial Secre- 
taryship, and Mr. Cobden the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Gladstone, Secretary for India. 

An order has been issued for the mobilization 
of the Prussian army. 

Aw American Citizen Tourer YEARS IN THE 
Prussian Army.—We have been informed, 
upon good authority, that a man named Krecker 
has recently returned to this city from Prussia, 
where, during the last three years he has been 
doing military service in the army of Frederick 
William. 

Twenty-one years ago, he left his native coun- 
try and came to Cincinnati, where he located, 
and soon, by industry and economy, saved 
enough of money to purchase some property, 
which he still owns. After a residence of a 
sufficient length of time, he became natural- 
ized, and for twelve years enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States. At this 
time he determined to return to Prussia, partly 
upon business and partly for the purpose of vis- 
iting his relatives, who were still there. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival, his service was claimed 
by the Government; he was imprisoned and 
compelled to perform military duty for the space 
of time we have named, all this time having a 
family and owning réal estate in this country.— 
Cincinnati Inq. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ZOUAVES AND Turcos.— 
The newspapers, correspondents from Italy, and 
Paris story-tellers, give us all sorts of reports 
and anecdotes about the Zouaves, the Turcos, 
and other new species of troops, now in Italy. 
The Zouaves at Palestro, they tell us, got their 
bagged trouser legs so wet, aud therefore so 
heavy, in crossing some low lands, that when 
ordered to the charge they cast off their trou- 
sers, and ran to the Austrians, bayonet in hand, 
bare-legged! The corps has beeu so wild, it is 
also added, and so little regardful of mewm and 
tuum, that the Emperor summoned a certain 
number of them, and told them he would order 
them back to Africa and to France, if anything 
ef the like occurred again; whereupon, it is 
said, they cried like children, and promised 
good behaviour. 

The Turcos are a new race of men upon the 
European field of battle, or, at least, not there 
seen or known since the days of Hannibal, who 
led their ancestors into Italy. They are Ma- 
hommedans under French officers and sub-of- 
ficers, natives of Africa about Algiers, blaek 
or woolly headed. We have the first account 
of them on the field of battle in the corres- 
pondence of the Constitutionnel, trom Novarre, 
June 4, McMahon's division is made up of 
these troops, and others from Africa. 

The correspondent had then just heard of 
this division at Magenta, where they attacked 
the Austrians, protected by their cannon. 
“Like tigers,” says the writer, “they precipi- 
tated themselves upon the Austrians, crying 
‘ victory,’ even before they had discharged their 
guns.” The attack is said to have exhibited 
one of the strangest and most terrible specta- 
cles of war. The Turcos threw themselves upon 
the enemy like the savages of Cooper, without 
mercy or quarter. Soon a horrible melee oc- 
c . The voice of the cannon even was 
drowned by the savage cries of the Turcos— 
cries, not the chant of victory nor the plaints 
of the dying and wounded. All the lan- 

of met can muster of imprecations 
broke forth from them in isolated groups, where 
one Turco would often be seen struggling 
against three or four Austrians. When the 
Austrians ran, and the strife was over, the spec- 
tacle was not less strange. The fanatic con- 





They 





inspiration of some African war song, they 
danced the most frantic species of dances, amid 
bursts of laughter and frightful cries, that star- 
tled even their companions in arms. Some of 
them had forced their prisoners to sit beside 
them, and upon these poor prisoners first they 
glared, as the lion glares upon its prey; and 
then, with a species of fascination, as if they 
pitied the poor creatures now without means of 
defence. In other parts of the field, they lay 
down upon the ground, exhausted with fatigue, 
and recovering their strength in sleep. The 
French writer, however, denies that they acted 
like beasts of prey, or are carniverous; but, 
nevertheless, he says, they are savage. Their 
lines at Magenta were “immense.”—Corres- 
pondence New York Express. 


It appears that the late King Ferdinand could 
find no trustworthy executor for his last will 
among his loving subjects, and the Austrian 
Ambassador is the functionary thamed to carry 
out his testamentary wishes. This Martini is 


| now in constant attendance at the Capo di 


Monte residence of the young King, who has of 
late driven about town in an open carriage, 
with his Bavarian wife, the Queen Dowager 
and her son, Count de Trani, to show that no 
Court dissension exists. 

Important FRoM Mexico.—New Orleans, 
June 26.—The steamship Tennessee is below, 
bound to this port, with Vera Cruz dates to the 
22d instant. 

The conducta which left the city of Mexico, 
with five millions in specie, on the 28th ultimo, 
was seized by General Robles when forty miles 
from Vera Cruz. 

A commissioner had been sent from Vera 
Cruz, to negotiate with General Robles for the 
liberation of the specie, but had accomplished 
nothing. 

It is reported that the French and English 
Ministers had arranged for shipping the specie 
on board of an English war vessel at Ma- 
combo. 

Mr. McLane, the United States Minister, had 


| sent Captain Farraquil, of the steamer Brook- 


lyn, to demand the release of the American por- 
tion of the specie, amounting to two millions, 
but the result of his mission had not tran- 
spired. 

The English fleet had been ordered to Vera 
Cruz. 

There is no political news of importance. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


From Ca.irornia — Treasure Cominc.— 
New Orleans, June 23.—The steamer W. H. 
Webb has arrived from Minatitlan, with dates 
from San Francisco to the Ist instant, via Te- 
huantepec. 

The steamer Golden Age, with 1,000 passen- 
gers, and $2,643,000 in treasure, had sailed for 
Panama. 

Mexico was quiet, according to the advices 
by the arrival. ‘There were rumors, however, 
that the church party had taken Axaco. 

Charles Muzzy, artist and correspondent of 
Harper's Weekly, was drowned at Hualantes. 

The advices per steamer Webb represent the 
health of the Isthmus to be good, the rivers 
full, and the transit excellent. 

Ruins of an ancient city had been discovered, 
it is stated, near Huatuleco, which covers four 
miles, with stone fortifications, the last extend- 
ing to the sea, Curious and rich antiquities 
had been found, vases of silver, &e. 

United States Minister McLean was sick at 
Vera Cruz. 

General Calas, with 1,000 men, was about to 
invade Tehuantepec by the mountain road 
leading to the city of Tehuantepec. 

The advices from California mention a sud- 
den advance in prices generally. Business was 
more active. 

The accounts from the mines were flatter- 
ing. 

The advices from Fraser river were gloomy. 

The first message of Governor Whittaker, of 
Oregon, has been received. The affairs of the 
State were generally prosperous. 

Accounts trom Honolulu say the tariff has 
been increased by advancing duties from 6 to 
10 per cent., at the expiration of a year’s no- 
tice. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Moses TAYLOR, WITH THE 
Cavivornia MaiLs AnD Treasure.—New York, 
June 26.—The steamer Moses Taylor has ar- 
rived from Aspinwall with dates to the 19th, 
and the California mails of the 6th itstant. She 
brings 600 passengers, and $2,041,000 in spe- 


cie. 

The trip by this arrival has been made in 19 
days and 22 hours. 

The steamer Orizaba arrived at San Francis- 
co on the night of the 6th instant, with New 
York dates to May 10th. 

The steamship Washington, arrived at Pana- 
ma on the 12th, and sailed next day for San 
Francisco. 

The United States frigate Roanoke and the 
sloop of war St. Louis were at Aspinwall. 

The sloops of war Vandalia and St. Mary’s 
were at Panama. 

Lieutenant Lambert, of the United States 
navy, died on board the Cyane on the 25th 
ultimo, at Point Yeason. 

The steamship Granada left Aspinwall on 
the 19th for New York via Key West. 

From South America.—Valparaiso, May 
28.—The revolution has been perfectly sup- 
pressed, but frequent outrages are reported, by 
bands of robbers, throughout the country. 

Bolivia and Peru were peaceful. 

The United States frigates Merrimac and 
Saranac were at Callao. 

Central America.—From Guatemala the 
latest accounts say a convention had been 
signed, regulating the boundaries between 
Guatemala and British Honduras. 

Senor Jose Maria Vela Yrissarri has been 
named as Secretary of Legation in the United 
States. 

War seemed to be inevitable between Salva- 
dor and Honduras, but it was thought that 
Guatemala would interfere to preserve the 

ace. 

Advices from Nicaragua state that Mr. 
Lamar, the American Minister, had sent copies 
of Mr. Cass’s dispatches to the Government, tc 
which the following reply was made : 

Nicaragua, a sovereign Power, claims the 
right to accept or reject the treaty. She has 
had, previously, three treaties with the United 
States, which were ratified by her Congress and 
rejected at Washington. That on this one she 
only requires amendments. And that, after 
Congress considered the treaty last year, and it 
had been sent to Minister Jerez, in Washing- 
ton, (who had full power to remedy it,) the 
Cabinet, though agreeing to certain modifica- 
tions, did not make them, nor was the United 
States Minister in Nicaragua authorized todo so. 
Furthermore, when Sir William Gore Ouseley 
concluded his treaty, which was the Cass- Yiris- 
sarri treaty, with remodified amendments, ac- 
cording to the American view, General Lamar 
then made the Zeledon treaty, with favorable 
amendments to England and the United States, 
in conjunction with Sir Ouseley. 

The Government of Nicaragua cannot see 
any insult to the United States in this pro- 
ceeding. 

As to the Mosquito treaty, it will probably 
be accepted. Nicaragua claims the return of 
the Mosquito Territory unconditionally, and re- 
fuses to acknowledge the King, whom neither 
she nor the United States ever admitted ; and 
she prefers to let the matter remain in statu 
quo than act against her honor. 

In regard to the seizure of the boats of the 
Transit Company, Nicaragua justifies her con- 
duct. 


It is reported that a challenge has passed be- 
tween Mr. Garret Davis and Mr. Simms, the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in the Ash- 
land district of Kentucky, and that a hostile 
encounter will soon take place between them, 
near the Tennessee line. We noticed the quar- 
rel between these gentlemen some days ago. 
It arose from political differences. 


Census or Witmincton, Det.—We compile 
from Boyd’s Delaware State Directory, just 
published, the following account of the census 
for 1859, taken by authority of the city council : 


First Ward 3,768 Brandywine Vil. 910 
Second do. 3,373 Washingtonville 111 
Third do. 4,671 Sparksville 66 
Fourth do. 5,940 McDowelville 168 
Fifth do. 2,037 








Pop. of suburbs 1,255 


City population 19,789 19,789 





Total population : - é - 21,044 


Tue Gotp News.—The Daily West, of St. 


Joseph, Mo., of the 18th, says that on the day 
before a party of miners from Ohio, returning, 
reached that place, and adds: “This party 


confirm the reports in 


regard to the rich dig- 
lately discovered, especially Gregory's. 
say, however, that the good diggings are 





querors rolled upon the earth, and, under the 


fully occupied; that there is no chance to get 


into these mines, and parties going there must 
depend on making new discoveries. They left 
because they had no provisions or money, and 
couldn’t get employment that would pay them 
to stay. Provisions were enormously high— 
indeed it was almost imposible to get them on 
any terms when they left. The mines are in 
the mountains, and very inaccessible, and these 
gentlemen became satisfied that they would 
not be able to do anything in the way of pros- 
pecting without more means. They thought 
they could do better at home, though they saw 
men who were making from twelve to fifteen 
dollars per day, and heard of others that were 
doing even better than that.” 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefaliy prepared to Tuesday, June 28, 1859. 








Flour, Howard Street - - $6.75 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - 6.75 0.00 
Rye Flour - : - - 4.75 4.87 
Corn Meal - ° - = 496° 4650 
Wheat, white - - : - 165 1.75 
Wheat, reds - : : - 147 -1.60 
Corn, white - : . : 74 78 
Corn, Yellow - : : : 17 80 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 90 92 
Rye, Virginia - : : : 98 0.00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 38 43 
Oats, Pennsylvania . - 45 48 
Clover Seed - . : - 5.62 5.87 
TimothySeed- - + + 2.12 2.174 
Hay, Timothy - : : - 00.00 00.00 
Hops. - - : - - 0 00 
Potatoes, Mercer - - - 0.00 0.00 
Bacon, Shoulders’ - : . 74 0 
Bacon, Sides - . : : 93 10 
Bacon, Hams - : : : 10 103 
Pork, Mess” - - : - 17.00 17.25 
Pork, Prime - - - - 14.00 14.25 
Beet, Mess - - : - 17.00 17.25 
Lard, in barrels - - : 11} 0 
Lard, in kegs - : : : 12 123 
Wool, Unwashed” - - : 00 00 
Wool, Washed - - . - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine : 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino : : 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - 00 00 
Butter, Roll - - - 00 00 
Cheese - - - - 00 00 
Coffee, Rio . 10} oo 
Cotfee, Java - . : : 153 16 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 2, 1859. 
Flour, State brands - - - $5.70 @ 6.00 


Flour, State brands, extra - 6.15 6.50 
Flour, Western : : 6.75 7.10 
Flour, Southern - . - 6.60 7.30 
Rye Flour : - : - 4.00 5.00 
Corn Meal . - - - 4.10 0.00 
Wheat, white - - : - 1.93 0.00 
Wheat, reds- : : - 180 0.00 
Corn, white = - - - : 80 00 
Corn, yellow. - : : RS 88 
Rye - 2 8 90 y2 
Oats : : : - 45 40 
Clover Seed - - - 8.25 9.00 
Timothy Seed - - : - 200 231° 
Hay - - - 50 60 
Hops” - - - 10 14 
Bacon, Shoulders” - - - 63 7 
Bacon, Sides - - - - 0 00 
Bacon, Hams - 8 84 
Pork, Mess 16.12) 16.25 
Pork, Prime 13.12 13.25 
Beet 8.00 9.00 
Lard, in barrels 11 11} 
Lard, in kegs - . . 00 00 
Butter, Western : : - 8 l4 
Butter, State 14 18 
Cheese - . . . - ¥ 9 
Coffee, Rio ll 114 
Coffee, Java . 14 143 
Wool, Unwashed 00 00 
Wool, Washed : . : 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - : 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine 00 00 
Tron, Scotch, Pig 29.00 00.00 
Lime, Rockland - 65 600 
Lime, common : - - 1.00 00 





GREELEY’S LETTERS FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 


Mr. Greeley’s next letters wali be troin Vike’s Peak, 
and will be read with a lively interest, as intend. d to 
satisfy the public mind in a great measure as to the truth 
or falsity of the various reports irom the so called ** Land 
of Gold.” His letters will all appear in the Semi- Weekly 
and Weekly Tribune, as well as in tle Daily. 

TERMS.— Daily $6, Semi-Weekly #3, Weekly #2. 
For club terms, see Tribune of any date. Address 

HORACE GREELEY & CO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 








AZA ARNOLD, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 


Furnishes Drawings, “pecifications, Caveats, procures 
Patents, and attends to ail business usually done with 
the Patent Office. Having constant access tothe models. 
drawings, and records, of the Office, procures copies of 
documents, and other information, when required. By 
long experience in the business and prompt attention, he 
is confident of giving general satisfaction. 
Office , 441 Sixth street, Washington, D C. 


REFERENCES: 
Hon. C. Mason, late Commissioner of Patents. 
Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U.S. Senate 
Hon. H. B Anthony, U.S. Senate 
Hon. C. ‘T James, U.S. Senate. 
Hon, John Sherman, M. C. 
651 





PORTRAIT 
EDITOR OF 


OF DR. BAILEY, 
“THE NATIONAL BRA” 


SPLENDID LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF 

DR. BAILEY, drawn by DAvignon, trom an ong 

bal pho ograph by MeUlees.is just published by C.H 
BRAINARD, No 7 tremont Row, Bost mn. 

Price Oue Dellar; on ree ipt oft which sum, it wall be 
sent, free of postage. Wo any partot the United States. Size 
of the print 19 by 24 inches. 

Unitorm with the above, and furnished 01 the same 
terms, portraits of Charles Sumuer, Salmon P. Chase, 
‘Theodore Varker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Sherman, 
and Johu P. tlase. 


NEARLY READY. 
A portrait of 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


By D’Aviguon, from an original daguerreotype. This 
will be the only poctra:t of the poet of a size suitable fur 
framing ever published. Address 


CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


651 7 Trement Row, Boston 





NOW IS THE TIME TO CIRCULATE 
DOCUMENTS. 


WE REPUBLICAN ASSOCIAT}ON OF WASIL- 
INGTON are having prepared and publiehed a 
series of Polideal Tracts, uwler the sapervieion of the 
Congressional Republican Executive Committee, which 
itis earcestly hoped the friends of the Republiean cause 
willtake immediate steps to have putin genecal cireula- 
tion. 
They are furnished at the cheap rate of 75 cents per 
hundred copies, free of postage. 
The following Tracts have already been published : 
Tract No. 1. HOW WE ARE GOVERNED.—Being an 
expose of the Frauds aud Expenditures of the present 
Administration for party purposes. 
Pract No.2 LANDS FOR THE LANDILESS.—Being 
a complete analysis of the votes on the Homestead Bill 
Tract No.3. THE ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL PAR- 
TIES IN RESPECE TQ A PACIFIC RAILROAD 


In the German Language. : 


Tract No. 2. LANDS FOR THE LaNbLESS 
$1 50 per hundred copies. 


Price 


All orders should be a'dressed to 
LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republican Association, 


651 Washington, D.C. 





RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 
UF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMEN' 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE! 
27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents 


ESiIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cenv 

a number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Tesis 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con 
taining, itis believed, the Best Copy of the Authorize: 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form; withow 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 pages of Text, wit! 
150 pape owe 1176 pages in he io. hens o 
$5 1, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines- 
sil an plain and Teadable psa be. Price 5 cents fo 
the 27 Books ; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pages 
tent by mail, Post Free. 




















Books. Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Prices 
Matthew, 130 = S cts. | I Timothy, 2 «1 ct 
Mark, a 6% II Timothy, 2@ 4t1 . 
Luke, 141 6* Titus, 10 4 
John, 105 0—C—i7 Philemon, 8 
= Bf Hebrews, 64 “ 
tie, Sof lime | ES 
{ Corinthians, 60 = 9 . 
Corinthians. Peter. 18 1 
dnthiens, 3 | ijeun,” 6 3 
hesians 6% 26 HH John, 6 »4 
Philippians, ae Sei IJ 9 6 r 
8, 16 (1 * Jade, af Jd 
I Thessalonians16 1“ Revelation 
il nians9 8 $“ - _ 
1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, end for sale at 
T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 
Soe 1400 Chestnut street, 8. W. corner Broad, 


Phiiauei, hia, fa. 





A New and Enlarged Edition. 
THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents 


12mo0. Beund in cloth. Price'75 cents. Post- 
age 12 cenis. 

F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 

the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entre 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Menof the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of figures,and see wha: they 
portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work : : 

“This litle book contains a vast amount of information 
respecung the parative c¢ of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
pase. It contains just the kind of information that should 

»e more generally known in all sections of the country 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
cepies” L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. 


FARMS NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., 
FOR SALE. 


A full description and terms of sale of any or 
all of the following farms, with a general de 
scription of the country near Washington, and 
the advantages it offers to emigrants over the 
Western States, will be sent to any applicant 
who encloses one letter stamp to 

WINSLOW M. WATSON & CO., 

Columbia Land Office, 68 Indiana av., 
Washington, D. C. 


No. 2.—2864 acres of land, 17 miles 
from Washington, adjoining Fairfax Court House, 
Virginia. Good brick dwelling and modern out- 
buildings. A good grain and grass farm. Price 
$28 per acre. 

No. 3.—722 acres of land on the Po- 
tomac, 22 miles below Washington. On it a 
comfortable house, a barn, and a steam saw-mill, 
Wood and timber enough can be sold off to pay 
what is asked for it. Price $20 per acre, 

No. 4.—350 acres of land in Fairfax 
county, Va., about 27 miles from Washington. 
Excellent and commodious buildings. As a dairy 
farm, it cannot be excelled in Eastern Virginia. 
Price $35 per acre. 

No. 5.—200 acres of land adjoining 
No. 4, and will be sold with it or separate. This 
tract bas a Rich Vein of Copper Ore on it. Price 
$15,000. 

No. 6.—63 acres of land in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, near Piedmont Station. Very 
large building ; now used as an academy. Price 
$5,000. 

No. 7.—750 acres of land on Acokeek 
creek, 500 acres in wood. Good buildings. Price 
$16 per acre. 

No. 8.—1,020 acres of land, Stafford 
county, Virginia, two miles from a steamboat 
landing and near a railroad. The wood and tim- 
ber on it worth double what is asked for the 
land. The hay and grass now yields $800 a 
year. Price $8 per acre. 

No. 10.—1,0754 acres of land in Va., 
about 33 miles from Washington. A superb es- 
tate, with fine buildings. Can be divided. Price 
$30 per acre. 

No. 11.—1,000 acres of land in Va., 
60 miles from Washington, on navigable water. 
$6,000 worth of wood and timber can be cut 
from it. Price $12 per acre. 

No. 12.—173 acres at Fairfax Court 
House, 17 miles from Washington. Good build- 
ing ; 40 to 50 acres in grass. Also, 25 acres, a 
wood lot, detached. Price $46 per acre. 

No. 13.—200 acres of land in Mary- 
land, 9 miles from Washington, on the railroad to 
Baltimore. The buildings are new, and cost 
$4,000. Price $9,000. 

No. 14.—450 acres of land in Va., 
64 miles from Washington. On navigable water, 
with good landing. Good buildings. Price $12 
per acre. 

No. 15.—100 acres of land near Fair- 
fax Court House, Virginia, 17 miles trom Wuasb- 
ington. Good Buildings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 16.—25 acres, a wood lot 14 miles 
from Alexandria—a beautiful location for a su- 
burban residence. Price $100 per acre. 

No. 17.—255 acres of land, 9 miles 
north of Washington, with a good water power 
and plenty of timber. Price $25 per acre. 

No. 18.—110 acres of land, 12 miles 
north of Washington, a large brick house, sta- 
bling, &c. Price $30 per acre. 

No. 19.—14 acres, 1 mile from Alex- 
andria. Brick house, and pine grounds, $5,000. 

No. 20.—525 acres, 40 miles from 
Washington. Stone buildings. Price $25 per 
acre. 

No. 21.—700 acres, 8 miles from 





a 





Washington. Good buildings. Price $25 per 
acre. 
No. 22.—406 acres, 70 miles from 


Washington, on the Potomac. 
Price $20 per acre. 

No. 23.—3484 acres, 30 miles from 
Washington. Lime-stone soil. Superior build- 
ings. Price $48 per acre. 

No. 25.—A flouring mill on the Shen- 
andoab river, 2 miles from railroad. Out of re- 
pair. One-half will be sold for $2,500. Cost of 
whole, $12,000. 

No. 26.—500 acres, 36 miles from 
Washington, on Orange railroad. Good build- 
ings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 27.—800 acres, 4 miles from 
Alexandria. A fine brick house. Ore of the 
best farms in Fairfax county. Price $30 per 
acre. 

No. 28.—250 acres, 17 miles from 
Wash ngton, opposite Mount Vernon. Good 
buildings. Price $40 per acre. 

No. 29.—85 acres, 6 miles from 
Washington. Fine buildings—house with ten 
rooms. Price $6,000. 

No. 30.—100 acres, 20 miles from 
Washington. No buildings. Price $15 per acre. 

No. 31.—2402 acres, 3 miles from 
Alexandria. Elegant buildings—cost of house, 
$14,000. Price $40 per acre. 


Good buildings. 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 26 St. Paul street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. All business intrusted to his cag 

will be promptly sttended to 627 


PASSPORTS. 


AVING been frequentiy requested by friends to ob- 
l tain Government passports, the subseriber has de- 
cided to make this a porticn of the business of bis office. 
tive Dollars will be the charge for procuring @ passport, 
aud One Dollar in addition will be charged for obtaining 
the vise of a Foreign Minister, On receipt of the requi- 
site fee, the neces-ary papers, aecompanied by full di 
rections, will be promptiy forwarded by mail. 
Attention is called to the snbjoined extracts from en 
official circular. Office for Patents 


Z. C. ROBBINS. 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS,“ 
Washington, D. C., April, 1509 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, August, 1857. 
Citizens of the United States visiting foreign countries 
are liable to serious inconvenience, if unprovided with 
authentic proof of their national character. Their vest 


safeguard is a passport from this Depariment, certifying 
the bearer to be a eciuzen of the United States 


Persons who leave the country, expecting to obtain 
pasepoms whilst abroad, from the tiplomatic or Con- 
euler agents of the United States, are lable to disappoint- 


ment; inasmuch as itis the duty of those agents not to 
crant Cocumenis of that character, exeept to perrse.s 
who art certainly known to be entitled to them; and it 
is sometimes difficult, if not impracticable, to procure 
proof of this fact in a foreign country 

Certificates of citizenship or passports issued by State 
authorities, or by Judicial or Mumeipal functionaries of 
ihe ULusted States, are not recognised by the officers of 
foreign Governments; and by the twenty-third section of 
ibe get ot Congress approved on the 18th of Auguot Inst, 
itis made penal! for such authorities and functionaries to 
<sue such passports OW 





FOR THE CHILDREN : 
GRACE GREENWOOD'S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 
“We say emphatically, that the Lite Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 
: Jume will begin with the number for Januar 

160, in which will be commenced a story by MARY 
HOWITT, called 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 


Little Angelo and His White Mice, 


By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 
100d things—Stories, Sketches, Poems, Child sayings, 

ins and brilliaut ambhors; also, Rebusees, 
Puzzles, Characes, &c., will eombine to make the new 
volome unusually atractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! ; 
TERM3.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 
{> Specimen copies, containivg club rates 4 list of 
Premiums, &c , will be sent free, to ali who request their 
Address, post paid always, 


LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
122 South Third street. Philadelphia, Penn 


BOARDING. 
Ms MARY N. WILSON will furnish Boarding end 











Lodging, at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nea. ly 
ite Browns? Hotel. ota 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 


The facts narrated below furnish the most 
unquestionable evidence that the maxim of 
Chief Justice Taney, which asserts that “black 
men have no rights which white men are bound 
to respect,”zis a practical fact in the District of 
Columbia : 

On the 28th day of March last, Emanuel 
Mason (free colored man of this city, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia) was tried and convicted, in 
the Criminal Court of this city and District, on 
the grave charge of “harboring and entertain- 
ing slave boy Ben, in February last, for one 
hundred hours!” The indictment contained 
three counts, under some old barbarous colo- 
nial law, concocted and devised by whom, no- 
body knows—long since obsolete and forgotten, 
for its nominal date is 1707, nearly 100 years 
befure the American Revolution ; and the fine, 
ander said old “ Bririsn act,” was “one hun- 
dived pounds of tobacco per hour for one hun- 
dred hours.” : 

The {nets in the case are these: Said Mason 
and his wife were once the slaves of Miss Sally 
or Sarah Forrest, and allresided near Marlboro’, 
Md. Some years since, said Emanuel Mason 
was taken sick, and was confined with. inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and was, by the doctors, 
given up as incarable. The mistress then of- 
tered to sell hin for $100, but no ene would 
buy him. After a long while, he began to get 
a little better, and his mistress then offered him 
for $300, but nobody would buy him. Then 
the mistress told Mason that she would sell him 
to himself for the $300, and he might pay her 
by instalments. He did agree to buy himself, 
and has since paid all of the $300 purchase 
money. 

In the mean time, he has partially recovered 

‘his health and strength, has hired his wife 
by the month and by the year, kept house, and 
raised several children at his own expense; 
and as soon as they have become large enough 
to be of service—say at about ten years—these 
children have all been taken from him and put 
to service, or sold, by his late mistress, who is 
still the mistress of his wife. About six years 
since, the said Mason moved to Washington 
with his slave wife, where the mistress had 
taken up her residence. He brought with him 
the last three children of his family, bone of his 
bone and blood of his blood, but the mistress 
claimed them as Her property, although all 
reared at Mason’s expense. The oldest of the 
three—an active girl, now about fourteen years 
of age—was taken away four or five years 
since; the next, ason, was taken about two or 
three years since. hen there was left only 
“Virrte Bex,” now about ten years old, if 
alive ! 

No doubt the father fel/ that affection for the 
child which kind nature prompted. About one 

_year since, or perhaps more, the mistress took 
the wife (and mother) home to her own house, 
leaving only “ little Ben” with the aged father, 
and rumor said the boy would soon be sent for 
also. Then, how appropriate the language of 
poor old Jacob, (Israel,) “Me have ye be- 
reaved of my children; Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away!” And in September last, one of the 
numerous “ wniformed police of this city ap- 
proached the humble residence of said Mason, 
in pursuit of the little boy “ Benjamin.” When 
Ben, who was a short distance from the house, 
saw this “ wniformed” officer of the Govern- 
ment, he ran off to parts unknown, The officer 
did not see the boy Ben; or, if he did, he did 
not know him; but demanded the boy of the 
father, who had him not in his possession or 
power, and has probably not seen little Ben 
since. When the officer could not find the boy, 
he requested Mason (the father) to go and 
look up the boy, and bring him to the office. 
This he neglected to do. Ina few days there- 
after, the officer arrested said Mason, and took 
him before Justice William Mulloy, Esq., but, 
nothing unlawful appearing against said Ma- 
son, he was in due time discharged. In Feb- 
ruary last, a certain uniformed police officer, 
and a certain other justice of the peace, ap- 
peared, at early dawn in the morning, at the 
premises or residence of said Mason, and in 
hot haste hurried him off to jail, where he 
was kept two or three days, and then released 
on $1,500 bail—$2,000 was at first required— 
and on the day first above named, said Mason 
was convicted, and forty-nine days did this 
really innocent, industrous, honest, poor man 
suffer in. a most filthy jail, incarcerated with 
felons, without a bed, and with very poor, scanty 
food, awaiting for the decision or sentence of 
the court, which we find announced in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of May 17, 1859, in these) 
words: “Emanuel Mason, (colored,) recently 
convicted of harboring his son, a slave, the 
property of Miss Forrest, was yesterday sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $166.66, being $1.66 for 
every hour the slave was so harbored ; one-half 
of said amount to go to the use of the owner of 
the slave, and the other half to the United 
States. The defendant was prayed in jail till 
the fine shall be paid,” (together with all costs,) 
making a total of about $200, besides about 
fifty-three days spent in jail!!! 

Now, is not that paying pretty dear for the 
alleged performance of a filial or parental duty? 
The District Attorney consented to let Mason 
go at liberty upon ample security that the fine 
and costs be paid in ninety days. 

Society, humanity, Christianity, have you no 
interest in this and hundreds of analogous 
cases? 

Is there no necessity for a code of laws for 
this District? Let parents who have hearts 
and consciences answer. 





Wasuixaron Ciry, D. C., May 10, 1859. 
To Hon. Judge Crawford : 

We, the subscribers, neighbors and acquaint- 
ances of Emanuel Mason, do most respectfully 
ask your Honor to be as lenient as possible in 
said Mason’s case. We have for years known 
Mason to be an industrious, moral, temperate, 
poor, peaceable, honest man; and we have rea- 
son to believe that “little Ben” (who is the last 
and youngest child of Mason) lett Mason’s resi- 
dence without any direction of his father, the 
said Emanuel. And, further, we do know that 
“tittle Ben” was raised from birth and infaney 
in the house and at the cost of said Emanuel, 
his father; and that he had never been out of 
the possession of Mason, up to the time the offi- 
cer came for the boy in September last. And, 
further, we do not believe that Emanuel knows 
anything of his (“ Ben's”) whereabouts. And, 
further, please to take into consideration the 
fact that Emanuel has been confined in jail a 
long time, to wit, more than forty days since 
his trial and conviction. And, finally, think, 
oh ! think, of a father’s feelings. 

Joun W. Minver. 
Amos Hunt. 

W.5S. Wrieurt. 
Nicuo.tas McCussiy. 
S. C. Brapiey. 
Buias H. Eak.e. 

T. Lowe. 


We understand that the wife of Mason has 
been purchased by a gentleman who is willing 
to take the price he gave for her, $230. Those 
who wish to contribute to the benevolent object 
of liberating her are requested to make their 
remittances to Lewis Clephane, Esq., National 
Era Office, Washington. 





JOHN ,MINOR BOTTS ON NATURAL- 
IZATION, 


The Hon. John M. Botts, of Virginia, takes 
bold and strong ground against the doctrine of 
the Administration, that naturalized citizens are 
to be abandoned to the conscription of European 
despotisms. Some twenty or thirty naturalized 
citizens, and others, recently addressed him on 
this subject, to which he responds with his ac- 
customed frankness and directness. 


head at every blow: 


“When a foreigner has complied with the 


provisions of our | 
ization paper, 
to be ‘a cilizen of t 

cd,’ he is as mst Suna the 
this Government as if he had 
American soil anc 


aws, and taken out his natural 


United States, 


wood on the shore, 


His let- 
ter is dated New York, June 13. The follow- 
ing extracts give the spirit of his able response. 
It will be seen that he hits the nail right on the 


which emphatically declares him 
States of Ameri- 
protection of 
ne. Been born upon 
Within the territory and ju- 
There is no 
contemplated either by 
|,-W, a8 a half-way-made 
‘Heal machine for helping 
off as 80 much ditt ye ie rs ae 

as 


—— 


the letter of the Secretary of State would make 
them. ‘ 

“They are either citizens, or they are not 
citizens. If they are citizens, then the arm of 
this Government is long enough and strong 
enough to reach and protect them, in all their 
lawful travels and undertakings, wherever they 
may choose to go. If they are not citizens, 
then they are exercising privileges to which 
they are not entitled, and for which the De- 
mocracy have been under very many obliga- 
tions. Let that same Democracy now deter- 
mine which horn of the dilemma they will se- 
lect ; so far as their trusted chiefs and responsi- 
ble agents are concerned, the question is al- 
ready settled. 

“ But if they are still citizens or subjects of 
France, Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
Spain, Mexico, or other foreign States, owing 
allegiance and service to the Powers of their 
respective nativities, how can they be citizens, 
owing allegiance and service to our Govern- 
ment? ‘No man can serve God and mam- 
mon at the same time,’ and how can any serve 
two masters at once? * * * 

“If there is another Government on earth 
that disclaimed the right to protect its own 
citizens in a foreign land, I have yet to hear of 
the dishonoring and disgraceful acknowledg- 
ment. This may be, as it seems it is, the doc- 
trine of the haw che of the Democratic party, 
but it is not the sentiment of the American 
people, and itis not the sentiment of that mach- 
abused American party, which has been espe- 
cially held up by the Democracy as the enemy 
of foreigners in every shape. They may think 
it judicious and wise to restrain, to some ex- 
tent, the too free extension of citizenship to all 
who may hereafter seek our shores; but they 
have nowhere, nor at any time, proposed, nor 
will they now countenance the idea, that any of 
our adopted citizens shall be deprived of any 
one of the rights they may have already ac- 
quired. * * * 
“ How many of this class of our citizens may 
at this moment be travelling or sojourning in 
Kurope, having left their families, their busi- 
ness, and fortunes, at home, either on a visit to 
their friends, or on a tour of pleasure, or for 
the transaction of their ordinoary pursuits, who 
may, under this most extraordinary declaration 
of our Government, that it may be done with 
impunity, be dragged into the war now raging 
in Kurope, is a question that must interest and 
startle the nation ; and calls for a prompt and 
unequivocal repudiation of a sentiment that, 
with all personal respect for the venerable Sec- 
retary, I must say, would establish a pusillani- 
mous and detestable doctrine, unworthy of the 
American character, unworthy of the American 
people, and especially unworthy of this great 
and powerful Government, and which in prin- 
ciple involves a total surrender of all that was 
contended for in the war of 1812. * * * 
“My views on this question may be thus 
summed up. When one plants himself under 
the protecting wing of the American Eagle, 
which he has pledged and sworn to support 
and defend, when he enrolls his name upon 
the ample folds of the stars and stripes of this 
great American Union, he is free to go wher- 
ever the winds and waves may carry him ; the 
eye of that eagle watches over his every step, 
that flag waves proudly over his head, whether 
he is upon land or upon water, in a palace or 
a dungeon ; and the Power that dares to inter- 
fere with his personal liberty, whilst he is en- 
gaged in lawful enterprise, and not offending 
against the criminal or penal code of that 
Power, dishonors that eagle, and disgraces 
that flag, to which he appeals for his deliver- 
ance, if it does not afford him prompt relief 
and redress.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


[The following tribute to the memory of an 
eminent British Reformer was communicated 
to the Evening Post by his friend, Mr. Lewis 
Tappan, of New York.] 


¥ 





In Remembrance of 
JOSEPH STURGE, 
Who Died on 
Tue 14rn or Fiera Montu, 1859. 
Aged 65 Years. 


Such is the inscription on a card just receiv- 
ed from Birmingham, England. In the remo- 
val of this eminent philanthropist to a better 
world, his native land has been deprived of one 
of its best men, and it may be said, without ex- 
aggeration, that the world is a loser by this sad 
event. Though his affections were strongly 
centered in a happy home and congenial circle, 
yet they embraced the kingdom, and extended 
to all men. He might have said, Wherever 
there is human want to relieve, there is my 
country. Let us see. 

Mr. Sturge was born of Quaker parents, at 
Elberton, near Bristol, August 2, 1793. His 
father was a farmer, and he was the sixth mem- 
ber of the family bearing in direct succession 
the name of Joseph Sturge, which he transmits 
to his only son, now twelve years of age. He 
first commenced business at Bewdley, on arri- 
ving at maturity, as a general dealer in grain, 
called, in England, corn-merchant, and after- 
wards, in 1822, settled at Birmingham. Here 
and at Gloucester, in partnership with his 
brother, under the firm of Joseph and Charles 
Sturge, he continued to carry on the business 
until his death. The firm was recognised as 
one of the principal corn-dealing houses in the 
world, their sales of foreign and domestic grain 
often amounting yearly to millions of dollars. 
Though so largely engaged in business trans- 
actions, he devoted much of his time, and large 
portions of his wealth, to objects of private and 
general benevolence. He did this unostenta- 
tiously, but perseveringly, and his benevolent 
efforts took a wide range. His sympathies 
were especially with the poor, the enslaved, 
and all who needed a helper. He was distin- 
guished by his great exertions against Slavery, 
on behalf of peace, in opposition to the corn- 
laws, in the promotion of the principles of total 
abstinence, in the establishment of Reformatory 
schools, and for an enlargement of the elective 
franchise. : 

His first appearance in public life was in the 
year 1833, from which time, until the final aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the British dominions, he 
worked with Wilberforce, Clarkson, Brougham, 
Buxton, and others, helping the cause with his 
pen, tongue, and purse. 

In 1834, he married Eliza, daughter of James 
Cropper, Esq., of Liverpool, and thus became 
related to the extensive family circle ef which 
that eminent man was the centre, aud whose 
motto was, “ to love every man, and to fear no 
man.” This marriage, however, was of short 
dyration. His wife and only child being re- 
moved by death, he devoted himself with re- 
newed zeal to the cause of suffering humanity, 
and thus found a solace for his grief in admin- 
istering to the necessities and assuaging the 
sorrows of others. His sister Sophia, to whom 
he was warmly attached, and who possessed a 
kindred spirit, was the counsellor, colleague, 
and ever-ready helpmate of her brother in all his 
multifarious designs for doing good, until 1845, 
when she was removed by death. The Bir- 
mingham Pilot said of her: “ Never, perhaps, 
were the active and ‘passive virtues of the hu- 
man character more harmoniously and beauti- 
fully blended than in this exalted woman.” 
Believing that the apprenticeship system was 
in fact a continuance of Slavery, he made a 
journey to the West India Islands in 1837, at 
his own cost, at the head of a deputation, to ex- 
amine the state of the negro population. A 
large amount of information was collected, 
which Mr. Sturge on his return to England laid 
before the parliamentary committee. The sub- 
stance of it was afterwards published in a vol- 
ume, entitled “'The West Indies in 1837, by 
Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey.” Mr. 
Sturge was mainly instrumental in procuring 
the act of Parliament by which Slavery in every 
form was declared to be abolished in the 
British dominions. 

On his way home from the West Indies he 
visited New York, to form an acquaintance 
with the leading Abolitionists of the United 
States, and to inquire into the state of Ameri- 
can Slavery. 

The Anti-Corn League in its early days was 
deeply indebted to Mr. Sturge, who was the in- 
timate friend of the distinguished leader in 
that. great enterprise, Mr. Richard Cobden. 
Immediately on his return to England, at the 
request of the League, Mr. Sturge took up the 
extension of the suffrage, being the President 
of “The British CompleteSuffrage Association,” 
andthe following year contested the borough 
of Nottingham. He failed in the election, but 
it was against powerful opposition, and the 
lavish appliances of money and liquor, neither 
of which would Mr. Sturge permit to be used 
on his behalf. So consistent was he in prac 
ticing his principles, that he would not go into 
the election until it had been first ascertained, 
by.a show of bands, that he was the choice ot 
@ majority of the people, only a portion of whom 





were entitled to the suffrage. With him, prin- 
ciple was everything. He would not. sacrifice 
it for any meg consideration or political 
triumph. hat a lesson to politicians! It 
was in consequence of this stubborn adherence 
to principle through his whole life, that politi- 
cians and time-serving men stigmatized him as 
an impracticable. They respected his undevi- 
ating integrity and exalted - character, while 
they were vexed because he was so “inflexible.” 
He never succeeds in his political efforts, said 
they, because he will not give way. The con- 
sequence was, that the post of honor with Jo- 
seph Sturge was a private station. — 

In 1841, he again visited the United States. 
His object was expressed by him in the follow- 
ing words: “ The objects which preferred the 
chief claim to my attention were the universal 
abolition of Slavery and the promotion of per- 
manent infernalional peace.” While here, he 
travelled extensively, visited many friends of 
peace, temperance, and the Anti-Slavery cause ; 
and he had interviews with influential men in 
public life. Before leaving the country, he 
published an address “ To the Friends of Im- 
mediate Emancipation in the United States.” 
He said: “I am not one of those who despair 
of a healthful renovation of public sentiment, 
which will purify the church as well as the State 
from this (Slavery) abomination.” He ex- 
pressed a hope that a second World’s Conven- 
tion would be held in London; he reminded 
Abolitionists that the fall of American Slavery 
must be the death-blow tothe horrid slave trade, 
to the foreign branch of which alone, he said, 
more than one thousand victims are daily sac- 
rificed ; and, in conclusion, expressed a hope 
that, if the forebodings of Jefferson—that he 
trembled for his country when he remembered 
that God was just—should be realized, each 
Abolitionist might feel that no exertions on his 
part had been wanting to avert the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and preserve the land from those 
calamities which, in all ages, have rebuked the 
crimes of nations. 

The second veneral Anti-Slavery Convention 
held in London, June, 1843, and the Peace 
Convention that immediately followed, were 
largely indebted to Mr. Sturge for their in- 
cipiency and prosperous proceedings and ter- 
mination. During the session of these bodies, 
for two successive weeks, Mr. Sturge took a 
furnished house in London, and hospitably en- 
tertained, daily, large numbers of members of 
the Convention, while in various other ways he 
generously contributed to the promotion of the 
great objects for which these assemblies of 
philanthropists, from England, France, Ameri- 
ca, &e., had been held. More than any other 
man was he the life and soul of these gatherings, 
although‘at the time the financial concerns of 
his large business required his unremitted over- 
sight and vigilance. The venerable Clarkson, 
being unable to attend the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, on account of increasing infirmities 
incident to his advanced age, committed to the 
hands of Mr. Sturge his address to that body, 
by whom it was impressively read. 

Until his removal by death, Mr Sturge never 
swerved from his devotedness to the Anti Sla- 
very cause. He gloried, so far as a Christian 
may glory in any benevolent enterprise, in be- 
ing an outspoken Abolitionist, in the doctrine 
of immediateism, and he took particular pleas- 
ure in identifying himself, through evil and 
through good report, with ultra Abolitionists, 
and with the colored man, bond and free. It 
was truly said of him by the Missionary, Wil- 
liam Knibb, “ His name is engraven on almost 
every negro’s heart.” In a portrait of Mr. 
Sturge, taken in 1843 by an eminent artist. one 
hand rests upon the shoulder of a black child, 
while the other seems to be an appeal he is 
making, saying, on behalf of the slaves, of 
whom the child is a representative, “Am I 
not a man and a brother?” 

In 1846, having buried his devoted sister, 
who had for so many years been at the head of 
his household, and his counsellor and coadju- 
tor, he entered again into the marriage rela- 
tion, with Hannah, daughter of Mr. Barnard 
Dickinson, of Coalbrooke Dale, who survives 
him, and by whom he leaves one son and four 
daughters. 

When the Provisional Government was es- 
tablished in France, in 1848, says Mr. Cobden, 
he visited Paris as the guest of Arago, then 
Minister of the Colonies ; and so forcibly did he 
plead the cause of the slaves, that the Minister 
successfully exerted his influence to obtain a 
decree putting an end to the system. The fol- 
lowing year, says the London Times, when all 
Europe was convulsed with revolutions, he at- 
tended at Brussels the first of that remarkable 
series of Peace Congresses which continued to 
be held until 1852, and at all of which he was 
present, and had a principal share in the 
guidance of their proceedings. 

During the war between Denmark and the 

Duchies, in 1848, he went first to the head- 
quarters of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and then 
to the capital of Denmark, to endeavor to per- 
suade the belligerents to refer their dispute to 
arbitration. 
The Times, after alluding to Mr. Sturge’s 
visit to Paris, and his interviews with Lamar- 
tine and Arago on the subjects of peace and 
slavery, and the success of that mission, says 
one of the best-known incidents of his public 
life was his visit to the Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia, in 1854, when, in the depth of winter, 
he formed a deputation from the Society of 
Friends, composed of Robert Charleton, Henry 
Pease, M. P., and himself, to present an ad- 
dress of remonstrance against the war, solely 
on religious grounds. The deputation was 
courteously received ; the Emperor made a 
verbal explanation of the cause ot the war; he 
expressed his desire to avoid it; avowed his 
esteem for England and Queen Victoria; and 
afterwards transmitted to the Society of Friends 
a written reply to their address. 

In 1856, he went to Paris as one of the dep- 
utation commissioned to present a memorial to 
the Emperor and the plenipotentiaries of the 
other foreign Powers, in favor of inserting in the 
treaties of peace a clause binding the coutract- 
ing parties to settle any future international 
dispute by arbitration. In the same year, he 
undertook a journey to Finland, and laboriously 
investigated the miseries inflicted on the wretch- 
ed inhabitants of the coast by the war which 
was then just brought to a close, while he ad- 
ministered with princely generosity to their ne- 
cessities. 

When the water-cure establishments had got 
into successful operation, Mr. Sturge felt a de- 
sire to impart the benefits of them to the poorer 
classes, aud therefore fitted up one of them, 
committing it to the charge of a worthy physi- 
cian and his assistants, so that persons in very 
moderate circumstances could avail themselves 
of the advantages of this system of cure, at 
charges barely suflicient to detray the expenses. 
At another time, in conjunction with his brother 
Charles, he organized an establishment for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders, and, on being 
satistied of their desire to conduct well, aided 
them in procuring employment. On many oc- 
casions has he helped poor youths and adults, 
in whose future good conduct he had confi- 
dence, to emigrate to this country, where they 
could commence anew, without suspicion or 
hindrance, confiding them to the oversight of 
some one who was fully and confidentially ap- 
prised of their past career. Meritorious per- 
sons of various kinds have experienced aid 
trom Mr. Sturge, in coming to this country with 
a view to better their condition; indeed, his 
liberality, kindness, and solicitude, in these re- 
gasds, were extraordinary. 

Within a few years, Mr. Sturge, in company 
with another brother, purchased an estate in 
the British West Indies, island of Montserrat, 
“hoping to prove that sugar can be grown as 
cheap by free as by slave labor.” He also 
aided in purchasing estates in Jamaica, to be 
re-sold, in small parcels, to the emancipated, so 
as to make them independent of exactions, and 
to qualify them to be electors. Wherever there 
were lapses and a disposition to reform, wher- 
ever there was talent or moral worth crushed 
by the iron heel of tyranny, wherever there was 
enterprise struggling under a load of opposition 
or mistortune ; wherever there was want that 
should be relieved, there was Joseph Sturge, 
with his sympathetic heart, ample purse, and 
proffered aid. The rills of his benevolence 
were almost innumerable, 

When Henry Vincent, the chartist, was im- 
prisoned, under a governmental rosecution, 
for giving too free ‘utterance to his political 
Opinions at mass meetings, he was bailed by 
Mr. Sturge, under whose patronage he renewed 
his labors with unfaltering courage, and was 
often on the same platform with distinguished 
members of Parliament, who were willing to be 
publicly associated with a reformer whose only 
crime was that he eloquently contended for the 
rights of the people. Mr. Starge also befriended 
Arthur O’Neill, another public agitator, offer- 
ing both him and Mr. Vincent his hospitality, 
his money, and his open friendship. of 
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ter, good principles, and extraordinary abilities, 






jority of the electors, while the week before last 









Though frowned upon by the 
pee. bees “the common people : 
gladly.” aes A 
In politics, Mr. St was the 
coadjutor of Cobden, Bright, » 
ciates, whose general poliey 
though he did not servilely 
He went for universal suf 
ever, as I believe, to those 
write, and opposing all proper 
in electors. Though a loyak’ 
democratic in all his views, hati z nt 
every sort in politics or religion, and 
rid hia selatantete of all incubuses of eh 
or state, of mammon or religion, that wea 
down any portion of the people, espééi 
deserving poor. eed 
He carried his peace principles > ra 
of believing in the inviolability of humangi 
aud opposing the employment of all-ag ad 
force. At a time when Governmént-wasgma 
king strong efforts to enlist the yong )OF 
the country to supply the wasted ranks).ofp thie 
army in India, a recruiting efticer was to 
Birmingham, who daily paraded the. streets 
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yocating total and immediate eman- 


unlike the testimony an American would 
to bear towards the Quakers of 











with his command and a band of masic, while 
a show-bill was displayed on the walls: of tee. 
town, offering ten pounds sterling bount 
good wages to all able-bodied young-mex 
were disposed to enter into her Maj 
vice, &c. Soon after, the walls were. plen 
adurned with another show-bill of .&. 
size and type, to the following effect 
ed—5,000 able-bodied young men to. @ 
India, to be shot at for sixpence a day i” ‘The 
people stared, laughed, and went on their’ 
while the lieutenant, with his men, r 
London without a single reeruit,., Jo 
Sturge was much suspected of having; 
thing to do with this treasonable act. .— 
His incessant labors and strong sy 
evidently impaired his health. During. 
years of his life, he occasionally intimat 
consciousness of this in his cornea 
while his letters evinced no abatemel inter- 
eat in all affairs affecting the moralg Ga” 
ness of his fellow-men. In a che 
letter, dated December 24, 1858, he 
“ A succession of engagements, inclu 
tending the funerals of ceparted friends, have 
prevented my acknowledging thy kind note be- 
fore. I am obliged by thy reminiscences sof 
our dear friend Judge Jay. Since I wrote;thee 
last, death has been unusually busy am@ngst 
my friends and acquaintances, and IG 
with the exception of two or threé, ; 
juniors. Among t a niece, the wi 
my brother Henry, and the widow of @ ~ 
cousin; and yet [ fear I do not snffieien 
realize how soon I must follow. Thow aaa 
perhaps see by the newspapers that John,Bright 
was my guest while here, when he made his 
two famous speeches, one on Parliamentarg re- 
form, and the other on our foreign policy. ¢ He 
appears completely restored to health am i vigor, 
and I trust God will spare him and guide him 
on the right hand and on the left, both spirita- 
ally and physically, and make him an agent of 
great usefulness in His hands. To show the 
position he now holds in this country, théa- 
must know that there were about forty reportegs 
each day taking down his speeches; two papers: 
had the whole seut them by electric te * 
and two others (one of them the Times) hada 
special train to London, and the next day the 
speech would be read by millions. I believe 
the moral effect was very powerful. So ‘fickle 
is public epinion, for this man was burnt‘in ef- 
figy by the rabble during the Russian war, at 
Manchester, and afterwards rejected by @ ma- 










































he was received in that city by one of the largest 
and most influential meetings ever assembled 
there, with almost unbounded applause. § But 
I wish, with our friend John G. Whittier; that 
when alluding to the United States, he 
‘speak out a little more decidedly agai 
dead fiy in the ointment’ of your Repub 
ism—Slavery. * * * News has arp 
from China, that our people have succeed 
forcing the Chinese to admit opium ata ¢ 
It would be difficult to conceive anything 
diabolical than the doings of our late Ge 
ment (and the present, I fear, will not 
clear of it) in the whole of this business.” 

In a letter dated March 25, 1859, he sa’ 

“Tt seems long since I had the pleasume 
hearing from thee, but I hope thou art in § 
health, though like me (who am much 
junior) thou probably feels the advanée of 
























+ men of other denom 
recognised a lover of freedom, peace, 
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| it, he at One time was. invited to preside over 












| troduced by a Catholic priest. Wherever he 


“Mr, Starge aszeciated freely with 
1ominations; and same he 
Christianity, h his hand with 
‘auice, or Christianity, he grasped his hand with 
the cordiality of a brother. He was popular 
denomination. As an evidence of 









a Convention of Baptists ; aud on another oc- 
easion, when he was about to address a multi- 
tude assembled at Liverpool to receive the tem- 
are pledge from Father Mathew, was in- 


arose to address a meeting, he was rapturously 
cheered as a friend of the people and a cham- 
pion of human rights. He was extensively 

nown throughout the kingdom personally, or 
from the fame of his good deeds. And his 
reputation was not confined to his own coun- 
try, for it extended to other countries. It had 
citcumnavigated the globe. 

His motto might have been: Be just and 
fear not. Of course, he dared to be singular. 
His fearlessness brought upon him, as it ever 
does upon true reformers, the oppusition of men, 
and even the displeasure of kindred and friends. 
“There,” once said he to the writer, in Birm- 
ingham, “there goes a member of our society ; 
he is going to the same meeting with us; he is 
a g man, but he is so opposed to my politi- 
cal sentiments and course, that he avoids me, 
and manifests his dislike.” At another time he 
mentioned the case of a distinguished woman, 
who had regarded him with much affection, 
and who had annually visited his family, but 
who had intimated to him that she could not 
consistently continue her visits, owing to the 
stand he had taken before the public. Mr. 
Sturge’s gentle nature and acute sense of wrong 
made him feel such conduct very keenly; but 
he forgave the misguided persons, and did not 
swerve a hiar’s breadth from the line of duty ; 
for, as he once said, “If we are right in prin- 
ciple, we should leave the consequences to 
God.” 

As a manager of public meetings, and as a 
peeing officer, Mr. Sturge had a happy talent. 

hough naturally averse to public speaking, 
and diffident of his ability to entertain or in- 
struct an audience, he acquired an easy and 
impressive mode of speech, which, with his tact 
in adapting his thoughts to the occasion, made 
him a popular and interesting speaker. Thus, 
his love to a good cause, and his disinterested- 
ness, overcame his timidity and inspired him 
with self-control, and gave him readiness of ut- 
terance. He was in this matter, as in all others, 
contented with his natural endowments and ac- 
quisitions, while he was continually aspiring 
after higher attainments. 

Mr. Sturge was a true Christian, albeit such 
men as he were prohibited uniting with the 
Evangelical Alliance. He believed in the Di- 
vine inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. He made the Redeemer his model. 
He relied on the mercy of God and the atoning 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, and not on 
any worthiness of his own, for forgiveness and 
acceptance at the bar of God. He had conse- 
erated his life, his possessions, his influence, 
his all, to God and humanity. What had he 
then to fear? In concluding this sketch of a 
beloved friend, a genuine philanthropist, an un- 
pretending yet consistent Christian, who is not 





[ find a great difference, both mentall 
physically, the last twelve months. " 
thank thee to forward the enclosed te-Rié 
Cobden. * * * Thou wilt see by the 
Slavery Reporter that we seém likel¥ to ‘hy 
the slave trade and slavery continued, u@@ 
the name of Coolie emigration and local) 
prenticeship acts. I feel glad to be exe 
by age from the political agitations whic 
going forward; but my friend, John 
does not go far enough for me; he should, 
think, have demanded manhood suffrage. 
fectionately thy friend, JosePH STurGk,”© 

In a letter from Mr. Edmund Sturge, the 
youngest brother, written three days after the 
death of Mr. Sturge, he says: 

“ For three or four months past, my brother 
has exhibited the premonitory symptoms of 
heart-disease. These symptoms increased so 
much during the last few weeks, as to prevent 
his taking walking exercise, and oblige himr to 
ride for even short distances. He has lately 
been evidently exercising a daily preparation 
for the solemn change, and I deem it probable 
that his late correspondence with thyself may 
have indicated his expectation of a short eon- 
tinuance here. Still we fondly hoped, from 
the uncertain progress of such eases, his life 
might at least be spared to us a few years 
longer, little thinking, as was said of the 
prophet, ‘ Knowest thou not that the Lord will 
take thy master from thy head to-day?’ that 
his translation was so near. 

“ At ten o'clock Friday evening, May 13, we 
were conversing with him at his house, when he 
appeared in better health than of late. At 
half past six next morning, I was suminoried 
to see him when the fatal paroxysm was stron 
upon him. He was then unable to speak, an 
in a few minutes it was over, and the victory 
won. How can I describe the void that is left! 
We claim thy sympathy and prayers, that we 
faint not ander this affliction, nor fail to’ profit 
by it.” 

The London Times, speaking of the sudden 
and unexpected death of Mr. Sturge,’ states 
that “he had risen at his usual early hour, 
and his voice was heard, cheerfully calling his 
children to join him in riding out before break- 
fast, in accordance with their ordinary praetice 
in fine weather. On returning to his chamber, 
he complained of sudden severe pain in the te- 
gion of the heart, which lasted about twenty 
minutes, when it appeared to abate; but his 
strength was utterly prostrated, and at about a 
quarter past seven o’clock he breathed hig last.” 

The Birmingham journals add, that hi¢-char- 
ity, the perfect simplicity of his charactgr, his 
high honor, his sterling honesty in every rela- 


tion of public and private life, and his tolef- 
ance of others’ opinions, were such, that it 
would be difficalt to say whether he 
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respected by his opponents or his frien 
Mr. Sturge was a great man, becausejhe was 
a good man. He had rare personal anta- 
ges, aud a happy combination of exeellences, 
Nature and grace had combined to give the 
world, in him, assurance of a man. ‘In the 
language of the poet Whittier, with reference 
to him— ; * 
* Unlearned, unknown to lettered fame, ‘ 
Yt on the lips of England’s poor f 
And toiling millions dwelt his name, 
Wich blessings evermore. f 
Uukuown to power or place, yet where. 
The sun looks o’er the Carib sea, 
It blended with the freeman’s prayer 
And song of jubilee.” 


Joseph Sturge was a man of a 

healthy appearance ; about the widaip bao ‘ 
and stout. His temperament was cheerfal: his 
countenance, especially his sweet simile, indica- 
tive of a heart full of benevolence; iis sono’ 
rous voice and winning manners charmed all’ 
who approached him; he had constitutional | 
difiidence mingled with self-respect; he had de 
erence for good men, but was not in tha.tes 
awed in the presence of the titled or p vette 
he condescended to men of low estategdespi 
caste and all the aristocratic 


















































men, never sinking his neater lke 
or position, or arrogating to himself sgperiori 
hefore the lowly and despised ; he hag 
sense of justice, integrity, honor ; his! 
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The blessing of him grat 
Pete. 
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of the Supreme a was profoui ); hex 1 W 
spected manhood in all conditions of society ;} i 


and, to sum up all, he was, to use thé 
of the Apostle Paul, “A lover of hos 
lover of good men, sober, just, hol 
ate.” 

A valued friend in Dublin, in 
sudden and lamented death, 

“We cannot doubt but that ti 
him waiting with his lamp tri 
to ~ ca im, however sudden 
poor the oppressed have 
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with the appropriateness of the applica- 

jon to him of the following description of the 

ofUz ? 

‘at heard me, then it sed me; 

Mnesstome; ~*~ 
sree: 





that had none help him, 
was ready to perish came upon 


: me, ¥ 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
T put On righteousness, and it clothed me ; 
y jadgment was as a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet to the lame ; 
IT was a father to the poor; 
the cause which I knew not I searched out. 


L. T. 





Kossura ayp tHe War—Nevtraity oF 
Encianp.—Louis Kossuth lately made one of 
his brilliant speeches at Manchester, England, 
concerning the war in Italy. The following is 
a brief sketch of its main points : 

“ He counselled England to a strict neutrality 
in the present contest, not, however, from any 
regard to the interests of England, but in the 
conviction that the sympathies of the British 
rulers are with Austria. He distinctly charges 
them on this score, maintaining that they have 
never expressed a word of friendliness or anx- 
iety in regard to the fate of Italy, while they 
had manifested the profoundest solicitade for 
Austria. 

“ Kossuth’s position is, of course, that of a 
Hungarian. He hopes to see the ferments and 
agitations ef Italy extended to his native coun- 
try; the House of Austria is to him the dragon 
of history, foetid and red with crime, against 
which he has thundered for years, and he is 
averse to seeing it strengthened, even by a 
moral approval. In this view, the burden of 
his adjuration to England is, ‘If you cannot 
help Italy, for Heaven’s sake do not help Aus- 
tria, the oppressor of Italy. Do not allow your 
Ceara against France, and the ruler of 

"rance, to place you on the side of tyranny and 
wrong.’ 

“ Kossuth draws an ingenious distinction be- 
tween the French and the Austrian Govern- 
ments ; for in France the despotism is personal 
and temporary, while the nation is essentially 
free, radiating the light of science and art to 
all the world ; but in Austria, the despotism is 
absolute, part and coin of the national life, 
depressing and blighting whatever comes with- 
in its influences. Admitting, however, that the 
Governments are equally odious, that fact in 
itself would be an argument against the inter- 
ference of England. If the taskmasters go to 
war, says Kossuth, let them tear each other to 
pieces if they please. He adds, at the same 
time, that he knows nothing of the intentions of 
Louis Napoleon, although he believes that his 
interests were all on the side of the independ- 
ence of the nations. 

“At the close of his remarks, Kossuth inti- 
he might soon be called upon to go to 
pamgery, pad the Vienna correspondent of the 
London Times, we perceive, refers to the un- 
quiet state of that country.” 


The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury says that it 
‘objects to making the reopening of the slave 
trade an issue in the politics of this country, 
because would not be safe to revive the trade 
in the present relationship of the South and the 
North ;.because it is now impracticable and 
idle, and because it is a mischievous issue—an 
issue ing which there may well be a dif- 
ference of opinion, and which is no test of 
soundness to Southern institutions. It says, 
further, “as a practical living issue, on which 
to.turn the politics of the South, we regard the 
reopening of the slave trade as a very firebrand, 
fraught with mischief and danger, And in this 


inning, strongly opposed to its being used.” 
pa 


‘For Music, Tarxs or tHe Orera.—The 
r of the Gospel Banner, : is also an 
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| Bra is about to enter upon its 


' “Twelve ive years ago, when the Discussion of 
thé Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Diseussion, and of giving fair ex- 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
House of Representatives, Jolin Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
Support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed,in which an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, ihe 
Fra finds twenty ati.vng the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Prineiples it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

@Vhile the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, 1 am constrained to ee that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally eugross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the constuction of a platform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns ; and with pleasure we announce tha 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danie 
R. Gooptog, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “‘ Herman” and 
*¢ Jasper,” will turnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 

The Era presents weekly a Summary of 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 


{ger eene.,- BAILEY. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - -§$2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - -15 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Five copies, six months - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - 8 


§G- Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ea- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

gg A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

§G@- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or in 
the notes of solvent banks. 

Address G. Battey, Editor of the Nationa 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


———— =a 


TO TEACHERS! 


HE LINDEN HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, in 
West Alexander, Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
is for sale or rent for a term of years. 
it is now in a@ state of rapidly progressive advance- 
ment. 


Possession will be given on the 1st of September, 1859. 
For terms, address 
Dr. R. DAVIDSON, 


Weat Alexander, Penn. 


BOARDING. 


RS. MARY W. WILSON will furnish Boarding and 
Lodging, at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
opposite Browns’ Hotel. 623 


FOR THE CHILDREN ! 
GRACE GREENWOOD'S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT‘ 


“We say emphatically, that the Littl Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 


A new volume will begin with the number for January 
1259.in which will be commenced a story by MARY 
HOWITT, called 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 


Little Angelo and His White Mice, 

By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 

ood things—Stories, Sketches, Poems, Child-sayings, 
Ke. by numerous and brilliaut authors; also, Rebusses, 
Puzzles, Charades, &c., will combine to make the new 
volume unusually attractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 
TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 
i> Sp copies, taining club rates, a list of 
Premiums, &c., will be sent free, to all who request ther 
Address, post paid always, 


LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
“STANDUP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thas entitled {occasioned by the dea 
of Rev. Dudiey A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the Bee 4 and ve, em and in other 
forms, is about to be republish: y . B. Stock 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a han oiigies 


Asnd. 
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spapinioie extracts from an 
. C. ROBBINS. 


Orrick For P 
pet Washington, D. ©. April, 1859. 


‘Derartment or Stare, 
Washington, August, 1857. 


Citizens of the United States visitng foreign countries 
are liable to serious inconvenience, if unprovided with 
authentic proof of their nationa! character. Their best 
safeguard is a passport from ihis Depariment, certifying 
the bearer lo be a citizen of the United States 

Persons who leave the country, expecting to obtain 
Paseporis whilst abroad, from the Wiplomatic or Cen- 
sular agents of the Uniied States, are liable to disappoint- 
ment; inasmuch as itis the duty of those agents not to 
grant «ocuments of that character, except to persons 
who are certainly known v0 be entitled to them; and it 
is sometimes difficult, if not impracticable, 10 procure 
proof of this factin # foreign country. 

Ce.tificates of citizenship or passports issued by State 
authorities, or by Judicial or Municipal functionaries of 
the United States, are not recoguised by the officers of 
foreign Governments; and by the twenty-third section of 
the act of Congress approved on the 1th of August last, 
itis made penal for sueb authorities and functionaries ww 


issue such passports 44 


CURTIS & POST, 


ALTIMORE, Md., Commission Merchants, for the 

sule of Country Produce aud Merchandise generally, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Cheese, and Fish of i 
viz: Mackerel, Salmon, Shad, Herring, Codfish, &e —in 
the various sized packages, from one to one thousand 
barrels. Orders respectiully solicited, whieh will be 
filled at lowest market rates, and to satisfaction as to 
quality. We will be pleased to refer to some of our many 


ar. 





= | 








otherwise. 

ed. Warehouses, 43 South sireet and 4i Pratt street. 
is sab Scotipiiotenieds ry seicnets 

NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS. 

New Arrangement, with Greatly Improved Schedule. 
From Washington Direct io all Parts of the South anu 
Southwest, via Potomac Steamers, and Richmond and 
Potomac Railroad Live. 

YWO fast daily lines from Washington for the South 
and Southwest Boats leave their bertis, toot of Sixth 

street, at 64 A.M. and 7} P.N 

_ ‘Phe Great Southern Mail is conveyed aver this route, 

it being 44 miles ehorter aud 100 miles less railrondine 

than by any other route ; ¥ 
Making certain connections to Frederieksburg, Rich- 
moud, and Petersburg, Va, Weldon, and Wilmington, 

N C, Charleston, 8. C., Augusta, Georgia Montgomery 

and Mobile, Ala , Direet to New Orleans, and all Seuth- 

ern Cities and ‘Towns 

_ Also, connect at Richmond with the Danville, South- 
side, Virginia, ‘Tennessee, and East ‘Tennessee Railroads, 
for the Southwest, to 


Danville, Bristol, Dalton, 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, Memphis, 
Lynchbarg, Knoxville, Alianta, 
Nashville, Grand Junction, 


Montgomery, and New Orleais. 
_ For through tickets @nd furthers information of the route, 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Office, No. 372 Pennsy!- 
Vania avenue, one door eust of Brown’s Hotel, or or 
board the boats, foot of Sixth street. 
633 GEORGE F. MATTINGLY, Ticket Agent. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO'S 
REPRINT OF 
THE BRITISH REVIEWS 


AND 


BLACKWOO0D’S MAGAZINE. 


EUNARD SCOTT & CO., New York, coutinue to 
4 publish the following ivading British Periodicals, 
viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conscrvative.) 
2. The Edinbargh Review, (Whiy.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westmninsier Review, (Libecral.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 





These Periodicals ably represeat the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radical- 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the must profound writers on Science, Litera 
ture, Morality, atid Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled jn the world of levers, being con 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every elass they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur. 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the Britich 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sui 
seribers about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two of the four Reviews, “ eo - § 
For any three of the four Reviews “ “« 9 
For all four of the Keviews, “ «» 8 
For Black wood’s Magazine, e 7 - 8 
For Black wood and one Review, “ Gon 2 
For “iackwood aud two Reviews, “ a« 
For Blackwood wand three Keviews, “ as 9 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, o « & 
Payments to be mude in all casesin advance. Money 


current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering tour or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9 ; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $20; snd so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works wil! 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When vent Ly 
mail, the Postage to any part 01 the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year tor cach of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named iz #31 per annum. , 

OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As We have for many years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the mater 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copartners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing the:r pa- 
trouage, and give us the preference over Eclectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekiy, 
which now extr.ct so liberally trom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publighers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of paying 
$10 a year for the four leading British Reviews and 
Biackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en 
tire, subseribers are not obliged to 'e guided by others in 
the choice of the arucles tney may desire to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in whieh our 
Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the origina) editions, and also the advaniage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheeis—our series 
will be found as cheap ag any of the competing publica- 
lions to which we have alluded 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 54 Gold street, New York 
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BOOKS. 


NOUTHWEST CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
BROAD SFREETS, next to La Pierre House. 


Have you seen it ? 
Have you bought it ?; 
Have you read it? 


A good and beautiful gifi— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY, 
FOR YOUR BIBL CLASS, 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Pictures, and 
Music! 


DYING CHARGE OF REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 


Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, 
68 cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price. 


HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


“Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degree.”-- North American and U.S. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most atiractive littl works 
ever issued.”— The Press. 

“A very pious well-written production, such as may 
be sung with propriety in any Christian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.”— Evening 


ulletin. 

“Jt should be in every family in the land.”—Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

“ {tis a beautiful tribute to the lamented Tyng. the au- 
thor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jeeus, and w:ll be use 
ful in rousing thousands to imitate bis bright example »— 
New York Observer. 

“May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
juocuon, ‘ Stand up for Jesus !?”—Christian Observer 

“A graceful little volume, and very prettily got up. 
Each verse of the poem founded on the dying words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole torms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”—~Pres- 
byterian 

“A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evangelical spirit ”»—American Presbyterian 

“Wiil no doubt aturact the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dadley A.'l'yng. We 
hope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtues of one so justly and generally mourned 
and toone whom he appears to have been much attach- 
ed.” — Banner of the Cross. 

“We cannot but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excelleuce of the departed Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ and his d ying charge, ‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’ may be steadfastly and widely followed by 
all who‘ confess the faith of Christ crucified, and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his eross.”—-New York 
Churchman. 

‘Neat and attractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings.”— Episcopal Recorder. 

“This very beautiful little work is now ready. It is 

handsomely illustrated, having for its frontispiece a very 
correct reaper p portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. It is sold at the very low price ot fifty eents.°— 
Daily News. 
_ “A most beautiful little book, a real 
rich memento io the sainted and belove 
Christian Chrontcle. 
_“ The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely to immorialize him. Everywhere, in ail the 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much devotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
illustrated in this little volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. The volume contams some additional 
poems, of no less merit than the one named, and will be 
acceptable to readers of every denomination.”—WN. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

Great pains have been taken to prepare in all respects 
olhaal and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 


= of a thing, a 
young Tyng.”—- 
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received. Address 


T. H. STOCKTON, 
1,400 Chestnat st., 8. W. cor. Broad, Phila. 


HELPER’S IMPENDING CRIB8Is. 
HE kable book entitled “ The Impending Crisis 
, of the South : How to Meet it” —a work the wide cireu- 
lation of which will have an important bearing on the 
Presideti tion of 1860, and which is strongly recom- 
mended by the best and highest anti-slavery authorities, 
and re 











can be had, lesale tail, at the Boston @, 
the Natioual » 12'Tremont street. Price $1. Feed 
mail; free of postage, for the price. Address 


GEO. W. LIGHT, 
Boston Office National Era, 12 Tremont st., Boston. 












. ‘THE SOUTHERN: PLATFORM. 
HE « PLATFORM,” compiled from 
of Southern 
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Western friend: and patrons, on application by leuer or 
Consiguments of Western Cheese also solicit- 





A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. } 





J. BAUMGARTE 
499 Seventh st., opposite Odd F, 
iia WASHINGTON, D. C., 
“R AND DESIGNER | 
E Inveutor and Manufactures trey GEN 
Seal Presses, Watch-case Engraver wee 
Masic Puncher, Stencil Cutter, Copper-pir’ 
and Lithograph 18 prepared to ex 
any metal—on gold, silver, brass, ¢. 
manner as workmanlike as by any oth 
in the United States. The subscriber io 
all orders intrusted to him will give : 
or ap cudeges made. Perfect ag 

e resses, Official 

ease Engraver. Wood Enea” nent . 
Cutter, Copperplate Engraver, Lithon 
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AYER’S AGUE CURR 

FOR THE SPEEDY 

Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, R 

| Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical | * 

lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeeg sno 

whole class of Diseases originating in Hos = me & 

ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic coset 
Nes 











CURE OF 


Aitlent 


Fi 
Headache. - 


7 O one remedy is louder called for 
ra of the American People than a sure n ¢ 
| Fe verand Ague. Such we are NOW enabled one Cre i 
| & perfeet certainty that it will eradicate } tlle, wig 
| wih assurance, founded on PrOOf, that n bi nutetee aq 
| from its ase in any quantity © DAFN Can aria 

That which protects from or prevents 





bY the neces 


be of immense service in the commune” Wisorder ugg 
vails. Prevention is better than cure, for i here Pies 
capes the rick which he must run in Violen Patient ¢, 
this baleful di-temper. This “Care ” expel - Allacks ay 
Poison of Fever and Ague from the « Sle the miasmsig 
| the development of the disease, if taken 24 preven 
| proach of is premonitory sympioms, iL ag the firs, 
| best remedy ever yet discovered tor this Bot ONY the 
| Plaints. but alvo the cheapest. The larg C18SS OF cy, 
supply for a dollar brings it Within the 4 Airy We 
body ; and in billious districis, where Fence Of every, 
prevails, everybody should have it and ys Ver nd Avie 
for cure and protection. pt bata, 
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MP ever dig. 
Of Imterminy, 
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1 Tt is hopex 
it within the reach of ali—the poor nt oe 
great superiority of this ren 
covered for the speedy and 
1s, that it contains no Quinis 
produces no quiuism or othe 
upon the coustitution. 
healthy as if they had never had the dien Hare Ie 
Fever and Ague 1s not alo.e the fs 
Thiasmatic poison A pgreal varie ly Of dis the 
from is irfitauon, amons whieh are Nesraist on an 
lism, Gout, Headache, Bliidness. Touthue ~ 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Paintul Ad ~Airache, 
Spleen, Hysteries, Pain in the Bowels, Gn Ho it de 
aud Derangement of the Stomach all of w Pes 
origin.ting in this cause, put on the’ 
become periodical. This “Cure? 
the blood, and consequently cures 
anu invaluable protection to emigrants and 
elling or temporarily residing in the mal persons thy, 
Iftaken occasionally or daily while exposed is iste 
tion, that will be excreted from the systen '0 th 
accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen’ = “ 
Hence itis even more valuable (or Protect rein 
and few will ever suffer from [nie rmittents f an cure 
themselves of the protection this remedy cieae? aval 
q 8 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic 


are so composed that disease within the ran 
tion can rarely withstand or evade then: 
ating properties seareh, and cleanse, and 
every portion of the hnman organism correct 
eased action, and restoring its hea! Bs dis. 
consequence of these properties, the invalid vs ies. Asy 
down with pain or physical debility is pore rib wed 
his health or energy restored by x 1% modyat, red to fing 
ple and inviting ‘ ean 

Not only do they cure the eve ry-d 
everybody, but also many formida | 


Price wij 
lias 
nedy Over any Pe ; 
ceriain cure 
© OF mineral, 
D eT INjUTicus 
Chose cured 
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hich, when 
16 itermitten; tNpens 
€Xpels the POI O01 fg 
them all ‘alike Itw 
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Be Ol theirge, 
Their ee. 
IV igerate 


thy vatal 


ay Complaints 
° and 


diseases. The agent below named js pleas FE er 
eras my Amenecan Almanac, ec ntai hig ec akan” sh 
their cures and directions for their use mn tt " fo the, 
complaints: Cosstveness, Heartburn, Hiaderls Wing 
from Disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion Pina is ot 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flainlency. Lj te 
Jaundice, aud other kin ired complains, etining Coe 
l 


low state of the body or obstruction Of Us funetions 
are an excellent alterative tor the rm Novation “aa 
and the resioration of tone a:d strenpih . 
bilitated by disease. 


they 


eC hidod 
10 the sy stem de. 





Preparea by Dr. J. C. AVER & CO Lowell 
Sold by all dealers in medicine crntehee” M, - 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored 
to produce the most ¢ Weciwal allerative 
made. Iisa concentrated exiract of Paras 





sv combined with other sabstanecs ot ¢ 
live power as to affird an effective 





i eteg 
antidote 


diseuses Sarsuparilia is reputed to eure, [i is belie a 
that such u remedy is wan.ed by those who suffer toon 
Strumous complaiats, and that one which will accom 
plivh theit Cure must prove of immense service jo thug 
large class of our affliewd tellow-eitizens. How com 
pletely this compound will do it has ween proven by tt 
pernmenton many of ihe worst cases to be found of the 
following complaiuts : ; 
Scrofala and Serotulous Complaints, Eruptions and 


Eraptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Bloiches, Tumors 
salt Rheum, Seald Head, Syphilis and Sy philite Affer. 
tions, Mereunal Diceace Dropsy, Newralyim or fe 
Douloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Bry 
aipelas, Kos: or St. Anthony's Fire, and mdeed the whole 
elass Of complaticls arising trom Impurity of the Blood 

This compound willbe founda great Promoter of health, 
when taken in the spring. to expel the foul humors whieh 
fester in the blood at that season of the year. By we 
lmely expulsion of them, many raukling disorders an 
nipped in the bud) Maltstudes eau, by the aid of tis 
Temedy, spare themselves from the endurance of foul 
eruphions and uleerous sores, through which the syaem 
will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if uot assisted ww 
this through the natural chanmiels of the body by an a 
lerallve medicine, Cleause out the vitiated blood wher 
ever you find its impurities barsting through the skin @ 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when you hady 
is obstructed and sluggish inthe veins; cleanse it whee 
ever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you wher 
Even where no particular disorder is felt, people eiyoy 
better heaith, aud live longer, tor elearsing the blood 
Keep the blood healthy, aud all is well; bat with 
pabuluin of life disordered, there ean be no lasting hen, 
Sooner or later, something oust go Wrong, and the great 
machinery of jife is disordered or overthrown 

Sarsdparilla has, und deserves much, the reputation ¢ 
accomplishing these ends. But the world has beeq 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be 
cause the drug alone has oot wll the virtue that is claimed 
for it, but more because many preparations, pretendin 
1o be coneeniraied extract. of it, contain bat litle ot 
virtue of Sursapariiia, or anything elve 

During late years the public have been misled by lag 
botles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of San 
parila for one doilar. Most of these have been fraud 
upon the sick, for they not only contain bite, it ai, 
Sarsapaiilia, but often no curative properties whalevt 
Heuce, bitter and puinful disappoinunent has followed 
the use of the various exiracts of Sarsapariila whit 
flood the market, until the name itse't is justly despisl] 
and has become synonymous with imposition and chet 
Sull we cali this compond Sarsapanila, and intend # 
supply such a remedy as shall rescue the nome from & 
load of obioquy which rests upon it. And we thik 
liave ground for believing Ut has virtues which ate 
resistiple by the ordinmery run of the diseases it ts intended 
lo cure. In order to secure their complete eradicalon 
from the system, the remedy should be judiciously \aken 
according to directions on the bowe 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Price $1 per Botile ; Six Bottles for $5 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a renown for the eure of erty 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that iis eututely 
unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of ils vusieesy 
wherever it has been employed, As it has long beet 7 
constant use througheut this section, we need no ® 
more than assure the people its quaity is kept op 
the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on 
do for their relief all Ut has ever been found to do. 
| {J Prepared by Dr J.C. Ayer & Co, Lowell — 
| chusetts Sold by ali Druggists and dealers in ry 
cine everywhere he 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY Fob 
ASTHMA. 
ga from a German recipe, obtaines 


late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well) 
iv hve alleviated this disorder in his cese, wire 
oiher appliances of medical skill had been o—_ 
by him in ¢eepair. Inno case of purely ee + had 
acter has it failed to give immediate relict, antl 
flected many permanent cures, Within the ewes 
years this remedy has teen used in thousentee 2 
With astonishing and uniform success —_ \ 
poisonous or injurious properties whatever, 8! 
may take it with perfeet ralery 
The following certificates, from 
est respeciability, furnish conelusi¥ 
power of this Remedy : 


ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 


[Letter from a Lawyer in Newburyport, Mass a 
Newburyport, February 2 Hi 
ve months since] 














by the} 


k 








gentlemen of the hug 
e¢ evidence oH 


Dear Sir: It is now nearly twel ove 
ceived the first bottle of your valuable medic’ Wl 
cure of the Asthma. For thirteen years i woes but fe 
the Asthina, and curing that time there reac that 
months im whieh I did not suffer with ys uid sol 
entiecly prostrated me for two or three rd tok te 
times lovger. 1 will say, U at from the thou’ f bat 
first dose of your “ Remedy ” to the pre be free froll 
not had a bad attack, and now my system re seidoon al 
it that the most active exercise and exposu lunge. 4 
any other effect than to slightly restrict 7 1a sit 
medicine coon dispels that sensation, Ane Oi a gs 
cial 4 general release from the ore me thet 
cept my gratitude for the blessing, and e whenevel. © 
shall endeavor to <o¥ rs mano your ovelel 

, occurs. ‘ith great respec) 
Servant, . J. H BRAGDOS 
JosePH Buxnett, Esq. 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 


Letter froma Clergyman.) al 
ears Wardsboro, Vt, May 12, 187 


; | effects 
I take great pleasure in stating the wouter oy wile 
“ WHITCOMB'S REMEDY FOR THE ASTHMA, "joo dp 
She has suffered for years move than whe dices 
scribe, wiih the spasmodic form ol as heat cel: 
I consulted numerous physicians of the pv weve ti 
to little or no purpose. As often as age he death 
in a year. she was brougnt to the very em for sv 
uiring two or three watchers someumes, — 
Toys and nights in enuccessi0n. = 
would seem as if every breath must aise jd-winlel, 
obliged to open doors and windows 10 madd devs’ 


resott toevery expedient that affection © nen gout 
keep her alive. Atone ume she was 80 lv eq 


her physician could not count ber puls 
heard of * Whitcomb’s pene 
it enabled her to sleep que stan 
nearly broke up the disease. I keep MGs dost % 
hand—and though it has not cured sat less’! 
ders in the way of relief. I am a Me ee a om) 
stationed here. I shall be happy a hberty 0% 
ries respecting her case, and you are a enefit ihe 
any use of the foregoing facts that will b L HADLE! 
ed. Yours, truly, KIMBAL 
Mr. Burnert. ' oa 
Thiteomb’s Remedy 1s I 
Ske BURNETT & CO., Ceniral Sir 
sale in 
New Yerk, by 
“ ‘ 


oy 
ared only” 
eet, Bose? 


Hegeman & Co. 
Schieffelin Bros. & Co. 
“ “ Barnes . a. 

i i Hassa . 
visa ile ey Frederick Brown. 
Wm H. Brown & Brother. 
J. P. Polk. 
Washington, by Naira & Paleer. 
Norfolk, by Santor, Walker, & ~. 
Richmond, by Fishe’, Winston, 
Chicago, by J. H. Reed & Co. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. Park. e 
St, Louis, by Henry Pettes & Co. Re 
Louisville, Ky., by Sutcliffe & Hug . 
New Orleans. by Syme & Prova - 
Augueta, Ga., by Plumb & ence, 
Savannah, by A. A. Solomans . 


Baltimore, by 
“ “ 





“Washington City. 


: hout the United aa 
And by ali Druggists neers ~ o 
One dollar per bottle, 
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HERMAN; 


oR, 

yoUNG KNIGHT 

BY E. FUXTON, 
Author of “ Prémice. 

CHAPTER XX VII—Con 

And Constance ? Constance 
are times—times of spiri 
oe anguish—when the suffe 
feels as if it was all that he coul 
if he ceased to do so, he must c 
The following Sunday, howey 
day ; and Herman reviv 
nile Clara and Edwa 











oon, W ' 
yn of the open door, readi1 
Greenwood’s “ Sermons of Cor 


the newspaper, Herman sat ¢ 
drinking in the soft south win 
his pale brow with the. sw 

of the ocean. He took Constan 
her into a chair beside him, a1 
to herthe bright, dreamy, myste 
which land and sea were baski 
heart,” said he, “ how blessed a 
us to sit side by side here, and 
derful loveliness of even this cl 
eatth together, and at the sam 
forward to sitting side by side 
many years have passed, to enj 
undying loveliness of heaven!’ 
ond felt her pulse. “ How it f 
it was not so faint. But ther 
waiting for it, am afraid. Po 
it beats in too close a unison wW 
poor, dear girl, do you feel strc 
day to hear me tell you somethi 

“No, no, Herman, don’t!” 
all her old impetuosity, and a 3 
like that of a dart-stricken ante! 

But he knew her, and had r 
for her sake, to go on. One wi 
from his aspect of calmness, ar 
pair, that it was her sentence of 
own, which he was about to pro 

“My poor darling, it is bitter 
I know; but it must come; a 
must soften it for you as much 
how shall you be able to bear 
Look it in the face bravely n 
and let me, while I can, bear it 
comfort you.” 

The tender authority of his ms 
something of its usual effect u 
hesitated an instant; then cross 
voluntarily, (according to a ha 
clung to her when in great dis 
sumed the seat to which he st 
aud gasped, rather than said, 
strong enough, indeed, to hear 
strong enough to tell. Go on, I 
me that I have cut off your 
life, and let me die with you.” 

Water, glasses, and hartsho 
small mahogany table by his si 
spokeskte witha steady hand dro 
number of drops of the harisho 
glass full of water, and made 
Then leaning back again in his eal 
her hand again in his, and fix 
eyes compassionately upon her 
“What I supposed you would s 
to answer it. Constance, neve 
me, let me hear you say it aga 
your own heart, when my dis 
looks down on yours, and sees 
only the disembodied spirit car 
Constance, my inexpressibly bf 
ever, from the first words I eve 
spoken to you anything but 
kindly, the honest, or, as just 
trath?” 

She bowed her head: “ Nev 

“Then you will believe me 
not @ presence to lie in; nor 
man to lie in any presence ; al 
sides, now, on the very threshol 
ence-chamber. Constance, look 
As if with my latest breath, I t« 
have been, from first to last, on 
blessings of my greatly blesse« 
Constance, except for your sa 
wish that the circumstances of 
you had them in your power, h 
otherwise. If I am now in any 
of your love, it was your withdr| 
*timable love which, by God's 
0. You withdrew it, for a litt 
weak, self-indulgent, visionar 
bestowed it again upon a man, ¢ 
altogether weak, self-indulgent 
you must thank for him the 
which, like thunderbolt, hall 
‘Sit struck him. Then you ga 
‘© me, nobler and sweeter ever 
“rarer I do not say, for that co 
ae for all, we will go or 

‘ finching—then you confes 
Outhful fanit, Observe ; I do 
"Peak the whole trath still. I ca 
*onfessing it, as you did, frat 
nt like yourself, as soon as yo 
asa fault, you put it in m 
is to-rescue you from peril, 
we St, except for your sake ' 
Ni me, by my love for you, 

of burden into men and 
Sorry for that? ‘T’here you 

Constance in that whole 1 : 
the thon : at whole matte} 
etenn t of your tendernes: 
é- d me under the cruelty 
¥ dear love, and try to 4 

au You, 

= ‘ge! Constance, I am tellin 
ton’t nt “ase to me—i 
at 1 am sorr d 
Sorry to die, “+ 


ive, 
























































































































































and leave notl 
Tam more sorry th 





© you so happy by my 
* in inflicting all 
; 46 both, you had no hee nq 
; a © made the laws whi 
n° hall Was it you who 
088 a crime? Was it you 
me hearted child, that you 

P from you to live in a pri 
to die at your side. 






































tance, we have both d 





















ba you even more tha 
dent,  U’ tyranny, that b 
Souls of both masters and 





of 4 Om mY God!” 
. irrepressible feeling, | 
ti . ng, 
ee Clasped in both of his, and 
_ Byes towards heaven, 
Y T appeal to thee with m 
name of our blighted youth 




















